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I. 
THE PREACHER AS AN INTERPRETER. 


THERE are many points of view from which to contemplate 
the preacher and his work. Simply as a preacher he may 
be regarded as a teacher, a herald, an ambassador. Simply 
as a pastor he may be considered as a leader, a counsellor, an 
organizer. Each of these points of view presents a theme 
capable of large and profitable expansion. It is not, however, 
with any one of these or similar aspects of the preacher’s office 
that we concern ourselves at this time, but with that single 
phase of his work which may be described under the word 
interpretation, and which puts him in relation to other men 
in the position of an interpreter. This word is not to be 
taken in the sense of a mere verbal exegete. On the con- 
trary, our conception of the preacher touches that which is 
fundamental in his work, that to which every other ministerial 
or pastoral function is subsidiary and tributary. The office 
of an interpreter, in the largest sense of that word, is to tran- 
slate that whichis unintelligible into plain and familiar language, 
or to expound that which is obscure. He is not a revealer 
of new truth. His work concerns that which has been already 
revealed, and which itis of vital importance that men should 
understand. 


I. The True Preacher is an Interpreter of God to Man. 


What is the Christian conception of God? Not that of 
an abstract metaphysical entity which escapes sense and im- 
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agination. He is not the Impersonal Absolute, so sublime 
and attenuated that he cannot enter into immediate and per- 
sonal relations with other corporeal and spiritual life. - He is 
not the restless Soul of the Universe which seeks evermore 
to disentangle itself from blind and unconscious nature, and 
which, struggling upwards through the manifold vicissitudes 
of inferior life, first comes to a consciousness of itself in the 
altitude of the human consciousness. He is not the Objecti- 
fied Ego magnified to colossal proportions, a gigantic human 
shadow which man himself has projected upon the distant clouds. 
Nor is he the Unknowable who has so effectually retired within 
himself that he cannot or will not make himself cognizable 
and accessible to the thinking human spirit. None of these 
conceptions answer to the religious needs of humanity. Our 
conception of God must rise far higher before it becomes of 
practical value either in elucidating the external course of the 
world, or in furnishing an authoritative moral standard for the 
effective regulation of the inner life. Such a conception is 
given in Christianity, which represents God as a personal 
spirit who fills the world with exhaustless energy, but who 
transcends the world of physical and spiritual processes. He 
is the Absolute Life that goes forth from itself and enters into 
conscious relations with all personal life. As the Ethical Ab- 
solute he is the ground and source of all good and holy im- 
pulses. Though an infinite Spirit, he yet makes himself 
apprehensible to the finite intuitions of the human soul. He 
reveals himself in his word, and in his works, the former in- 
cluding his will and his purposes, the latter proceeding from 
his hand in creation, or from his heart in redemption. 

The primary work of the preacher is to interpret God to 
men, as he reveals himself in his word and in his works. 

The subject-matter of interpretation is therefore given. 
The preacher need not ascend to any transcendental heaven to 
fetch it down, nor descend into the depths of his own subjec- 
tivity to fetch it up. He certainly is not asked to evolve a 
system of Christian doctrine from his inner consciousness. 
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If he rightly understands his vocation, and seeks to be faithful 
to it, he will take the word of God as he finds it, and he will 
not interpret into it his own thought, but interpret out of it 
God’s thought. He should be able to say in respect to fun- 
damental truth or duty, ‘“‘This is what God means, what God 
demands.” It may not be that which from rationalistic, or 
philosophical, or sentimental prepossessions we may want 
him to mean, but this is of small consequence compared with 
an authoritative ‘Thus saith the Lord.” The word of God, 
as an oljective revelation, is then the starting-point for the 
preacher’s work of interpretation. This may seem absurdly 
antiquated at a time when to set aside the Bible as the ulti- 
mate court of appeal in matters of religious faith and practice 
is thought to indicate an enlightened emancipation from the 
narrowness of creeds, and when it is no longer the fashion in 
religious inquiry to start with a divine revelation and subject 
man to it, but to start with man and subject a divine revela- 
tionto him. Such a course may not have “arrived at that 
perfect intussusception which the Christian object requires in 
order to bestow certainty of itself: ” but unscientific and obso- 
lescent as it may appear to advanced theologians, it may not 
after all be wholly unsatisfactory in the outcome, as any one 
may ascertain for himself by recalling the efforts, from Schleier- 
macher to Dorner, to establish the ultimate grounds of re- 
ligious certainty, not in an objective historical revelation, but 
in the self-certainty of the Ego. Each philosophico-theological 
builder begins his ambitious work by pulling down all that 
has been built before him, and so it will be world without 
end, for the past is only a prophecy of the future. Mean- 
while the word of God stands sure. 
The preacher, in order to interpret the word of God suc- 
cessfully, must himself have a clear understanding of that word. 
Not, of course, exhaustively. There are unexplored re- 
mainders in God’s thoughts which it is neither possible nor 
necessary for a man to understand, but the main current of the 
purpose of grace can be followed and understood by any one 
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who seeks toknowit. The preacher needsto have aclear under- 
standing of fundamental and saving truth as it is unfolded in 
God’s word. This isto be attained first and foremost by a care- 
ful and diligent study of the word itself. Nothingcan supersede 
this. Nor can the successful interpreter approach this book 
in the same unbiassed spirit in which he approaches any other 
book. The persistent demand that it should be studied as 
we study other literature proves that in its inmost nature it is 
different from other literature. No man can yield to this de- 
mand without putting himself at once in a position where he 
cannot interpret it. As arevelation of God and from God it 
is a book suz generis, and as such it yields its treasures to 
him only who in the simplicity of faith seeks to apprehend 
its thoughts. It follows, therefore, that along with a diligent 
study of the word, there must be a prayerful communion with 
the Author of the word, an ear attentive to the whisperings 
of that still small voice which is heard in the silent depths of 
the spirit when the Babel of external voices is hushed. Such 
preparation gives to the interpreter an unconscious luminosity 
of soul, so that, when he comes before his people, he will be 
like Moses who “ wist not that his face shone.” After this 
he may use with discrimination, and to the utmost, all possible 
help from every possible source. 

Now, while it was said at the outset that the preacher as 
interpreter is not a mere verbal exegete working microscop- 
ically upon the sacred text, let it not be supposed for a 
moment that the power or the necessity of doing this very 
thing is disparaged. The broadest generalizations are not 
the fruit of loose superficial thinking, but of a close, pains- 
taking scrutiny of apparently small and trivial facts. The 
biologist studies protoplasm, not whales. So the preacher 
gets his largest conceptions of truth, his sublimest grasp 
of doctrine, by the most minute, critical, and exhaustive study 
of facts as they are exhibited in the word and works of God. 

In too many instances there is a disposition to evade this 
intellectual subsoiling as too laborious or altogether unne- 
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cessary. But who are the most suggestive preachers of this 
or any other age? Are they not those who make the widest 
culture subservient to the profoundest study of the Bible? 
Is it not the experience of every preacher that his best ser- 
mons are those that grow out of his most laborious digging 
in God’s word? Why? Because they most of all interpret 
God to men. Of course there are exceptional sermons whose 
outlines have flashed upon the mind like inspirations, they 
seemed so rich, so fresh. Yet on closer scrutiny it will be 
found that even these have their roots in past laborious ex- 
ploration. It is true, furthermore, that the ability to make 
proper use of an “inspiration”’ comes from that expansion 
and elasticity of mind which is the result of honest, pains- 
taking toil. A full mind co-ordinates an “inspiration” with 
a thousand lines of thought, and instead of sighing, “‘my 
leanness, my leanness, woe unto me,” is bewildered rather by 
the superabundance of suggestions that come trooping into 
the brain from the most unlikely sources. 

The preacher’s task, having chiefly to do with the inter- 
pretation of God’s word, is not limited to it. For God reveals 
himself in his works as well as in his words. Revelation is, 
so to speak, bilingual. Each version helps to elucidate the 
other. The preacher needs to study both, not only that he 
may be able to interpret both, but that his interpretation of 
the one may be checked by his interpretation of the other. 
The revelations of astronomy, geology, biology, that have so 
greatly changed our views of the external world, have also, 
in some respects, modified our interpretation of the Scriptures. 
But, though related, the works and words of God are inde- 
pendent revelations. That which, through the imperfection 
of our knowledge, seems to be discord will presently melt into 
a higher harmony. Forcible adjustments are unsatisfactory 
and perilous, whether in the effort of the church to make the 
Copernican system agree with a wrong interpretation of the 
Bible, or in the effort of the “higher criticism” to make the 
Bible agree with an unproved hypothesis of evolution. In 
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all these respects the true interpreter will make haste slowly. 
The works of God include not only the comparatively perma- 
nent results of creative energy, but also those transient, but 
in varying form ever-recurring, exhibitions of his overruling 
providence which are seen in the lives of nations and of indi- 
viduals. For God is immanent in man as well as in nature; 
and, therefore, the preacher who interprets him should be 
able, in surveying the course of human history, to trace in it 
the workings of a divine element, to perceive in the midst of 
the world’s vast moral disorder a redemptive process by which 
God, dwelling in humanity as its spiritual centre and con- 
trolling force, is slowly but surely triumphing over every form 
of selfishness, and bringing the world back to the dominion 
of a supreme and self-renouncing love. The interpretation 
of providence, whether in the experiences of humanity or of 
the individual, is a task that demands peculiar wisdom and 
moderation; the judicious preacher will, therefore, feel the 
need of controlling these interpretations by a broad and in- 
telligent study of God’s word. 


II. The True Preacher is an Interpreter of Man to Himself. 


His function in this respect is somewhat akin to that of 
the artist or the poet. The true artist is not a slavish imita- 
tor of nature, a hard and barren realist, but one who sees the 
ideal beauty which struggles for expression in the imperfec- 
tion of natural forms. He paints familiar scenes that we have 
always looked upon but had never seen transfigured in that 
light before. He interprets nature for us. So the poet be- 
comes, in a sense, the interpreter of our own thoughts. The 
music of his words tells us perpetually what we have always 
known and are delighted to be reminded of, only we could 
not say it in those words. A recent composer relates this 
experience: ‘I once sat before my organ improvising a 
thought that was in my heart, trying to give expression to it, 
but I could not. I knewit was in my heart, but how to give 
it expression I did not know. A master organist came up 
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the stairs and stood beside me. I looked around to him and 
said: ‘ Can’t you take this tune just where I leave it and finish 
it for me, asI have it in my heart todo? I can’t give it utter- 
ance, but you know my heart.’ ‘Perhaps I do,’ said he, and 
placed his fingers over my fingers on the same keys that mine 
were touching, and I slipped out of my seat and back into 
the shadow, and he slipped into my place, and then the tune 
was finished. It was my tune, only I could not finish it; he 


did it for me.” 
Within a year the writer loaned a treatise on moral science 


to a friend, and on returning it he remarked that one of the 
chief delights the volume had given him was that he found in 
it clearly formulated statements of principles that he had 
never met elsewhere, but which had long lain rough-hewn in 
his own mind. The book cleared up his own mind, inter- 
preted him, to himself. 

Another work of the preacher as an interpreter, then, is 
to make man intelligible to himself. 

This is precisely that for which the average man haslittle or 
no opportunity. His life is of the earthearthy. If he is not 
utterly borne down in the struggle for existence, yet his mind 
is cramped and wearied in the restless rush and competitions 
of life, so that the higher spiritual capacities of his soul be- 
come dwarfed and shrunken by disuse, and presently he has 
little ability and less disposition to rise to the contemplation 
of intangible and eternal verities. Like a peasant in the 
Alps, he never thinks of looking up from his moil and drudg- 
ery in the valley to the princely crest of the Jungfrau or the 
Matterhorn, rising in snowy splendor above the deep and 
gloomy gorges‘at their feet, and holding fellowship with the 
stars. Anxieties of the present moment, ‘“ What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
shut out visions of the future. The soul becomes imprisoned 
in the sensuous and earthy. 

And yet we may doubt if the capacity of beholding spir- 
itual things ever becomes so blunted but that, at times, oftener 
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perhaps than the man confesses, thoughts come to him that 
are too deep for words—at any rate, for words at his com- 
mand; great, solemn thoughts of God, of right and wrong, 
of life and death, of judgment and eternity. In the silence 
of the night, in the intervals of business, in the weariness and 
satiety of life, they come, like spirit-faces from the twilight of 
another world, peering sadly and wistfully into the windows 
of the soul. Sorrow and bereavement press them irresistibly 
upon the mind. They are thoughts that the man himself 
cannot express, cannot co-ordinate. They float like formless 
nebulz in the vast spaces of his soul. But when the preacher 
puts these dimly apprehended thoughts and experiences into 
clear language, there comes at once a response, “ Yes, that is 
so; that is my own thought, my own experience. I know it 
is true, for I have felt it, but I never saw it so clearly as that 
before.” The preacher has, then, this great advantage, that 
he does not need to prepare the way for the acceptance of 
religious truth by arguing these primary intuitions of the soul. 
All that he needs to do is to affirm them positively and un- 
mistakably. At the awakening touch of the preacher’s word, 
borne by the spirit of God to the sinner’s heart, these half- 
dormant intuitions leap into full consciousness and compel 
recognition as facts of universal validity and necessity. ‘I 
know these things are true,” said Coleridge, ‘‘ because they 
find me.” Hewho most faithfully interprets God to man will 
most effectually interpret man to himself. 

The preacher who truly interprets man to himself never 
lacks interested hearers. 

He meets the deepest hunger of the soul. From such 
preaching the hearer goes away, as did the woman from the 
well of Samaria, to call friends and neighbors, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever I did.” Scien- 
tific lectures, moral essays, corruscations of wit, charms of or- 
atory, attract for a time, but cannot permanently hold the 
multitude. Fascinating as the problems of the physical uni- 
verse may be, they yield in profound interest to the sublime 
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mystery of human life, a mystery before which every man 
who thinks at all stands in rapt wonder. It never grews old, 
never ceases to agitate the mind. No light is so welcome as 
that which illuminates the path of human destiny. 

And the true interpreter, furthermore, never fails of inter- 
ested hearers, since his task includes not only the enigmas of 
the individual life, but the social and political questions that 
in varying and complex forms confront every age and clamor 
for attention. He may not be able to solve them, and he 
dares not ignore them, but he will certainly contribute to their 
ultimate solution by exhibiting their relations to the funda- 
mental principles of Christian ethics. 

At this point a possible danger appears, in that the 
preacher may be tempted by a craving for popularity to in- 
terpret man so as to please his hearers rather than God. He 
will be tempted to magnify the natural virtues and to minim- 
ize sin, to discourse on the exaltation and dignity of human 
nature and to omit clear and pointed statements respecting 
its moral ruin and the absolute need of salvation. If the 
Vicar of Bray had preached before Felix, a monster of ini- 
quity, and Drusilla his adulterous wife, he would have 
reasoned on any theme but righteousness, chastity, and judg- 
ment to come; or, if he had touched gingerly on such per- 
sonal themes, it is he that would have trembled and not his 
hearers. This danger, however, is in large measure self- 
correcting ; for, as we have said, there is that in man which 
responds to truth, and when a man does not honestly in- 
terpret it, when he curries favor by subtle flattery of sinful 
human nature, or by the suppression of unpleasant truth, 
sooner or later men will recoil from him. He who fearlessly 
holds the mirror of truth before the conscience may be re- 
viled and spit upon. The servant is not above his Lord. 
But in their hearts men respect and honor the fearlessness and 
fidelity of the preacher who interprets them as they really are, 
and as they know themselves to be, even when they wince 
under the truth, and seek to evade its penetrating edge. 
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III. The Qualifications Needed by an Interpreter. 

He must be acquainted with that which he interprets. 
For the lack of this there is no end to the blunders wherein 
men publish their ignorance and presumption. The solemn 
absurdities perpetrated‘in “English as She is Spoke” are 
monumental. Nor will a mere acquaintance with language 
suffice. There must also be an acquaintance with the line 
of thought to be interpreted, and a measure of sympathy 
with it. So the preacher must on the one hand be ac- 
quainted with God, love God, and have faith in God, @. ¢., be 
in full sympathy with God; on the other hand he must be 
acquainted with man, love man, have faith in man, 2. é¢., be in 
full sympathy with him. The preacher who occupies this 
position will be able to give positive interpretations; he will 
be sure about something when he is summoned either by an 
gang 
over the fundamentals;” his announcements of human duty 
will not be made nugatory by the blight of a universal pyr- 


«é 


ecclesiastical council, or by an old-fashioned saint to 


rhonism. These qualifications are determined largely by the 
preacher’s own life. Only the pure in heart can be in sym- 
pathy with God. Only he who has sounded the depths of 
his own soul can enter into the experiences of other 


souls. 

He must be honest with the truth. It is not his truth. 
He has not created it, nor has he discovered or invented it. 
He does not own it in fee-simple. A steward has no right 
to be liberal with his master’s money. The liberality of a 
steward is the liberality of a thief. An interpreter has no 
right to be liberal with his Lord’s truth. The liberality of 
an interpreter is the liberality of a cheat. He who through 
an erroneous notion of liberality presumes to be liberal with 
revealed truth acts treacherously toward God and perfidiously 
toward man, for above all things else in this world man 
needs truth. 

He must be humble and modest. He cannot expect to 
understand and interpret everything. He will not advance 
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tar Godward or manward before he stands face to face with 
insoluble problems. If he is a wise man he will do well to 
ponder the inscription on La Motte’s sun-dial; Quand je ne 
vots pas clair, je me tais. It was Mark Twain, if we mistake 
not, who said that it took him a great while to make up his 
mind on any question, because he had so much mind to make 
up. The converse is apparently true of those who entangle 
themselves in superficial questions, such as probation after 
death, but pass magisterial judgments on those deepest prob- 
lems in the universe to which the former are incidental. 

To him who is in sympathy with God and with man, who 
prefers to hear the voice of God to the voice of the 
“ Zeitgeist,” who is humble and modest, to him will come in 
overflowing measure the illumination of that Spirit whose joy 
it is to lead every teachable soul into all truth. 


From the foregoing discussion we deduce the following 
additional considerations : 


1. The preacher is simply an interpreter, not a priest. 
He brings no sacrifice for sin. He makes no atonement be- 
tween man and God. That work has been done once for all 
by Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. The preacher 
mediates in no other sense than that he assists men to a 
better understanding of themselves and of God. 


2. The preacher is not a literary essayist, nor a polisher 
of sentences, nor a rhetorician, nor even an orator, but a 
helper of men. These other things are incidental. If he has 
them, well and good; but if he has them not, he can be a true 
and successful preacher without them. The primary ques- 
tion is not, “Is my pastor an eloquent or powerful man in 
the pulpit, is he a man of elegant tastes ?”’ but ‘‘ Does he so 
bring to me God’s thoughts and my own deepest thoughts 
that I am a better man or woman ?” This is the criterion of 
the preacher’s success. His function as an interpreter re- 
solves itself into this—to render the greatest possible help 
while calling the least possible attention to himself. 
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3. The preacher’s authority as an interpreter is not that 
of an ex cathedra promulgator of final truth, but only that of 
a specialist. He has no sources of information that are not 
equally open to every member of his congregation. The 
only difference is that he has time and opportunity to avail 
himself of these sources as the man of affairs has not. Nor 
does he possess any special safeguard from error. His in- 
terpretations will be inadequate, as indeed all human concep- 
tions of the divine thought must be, but not therefore 
erroneous. They may be marked by the varying culture of 
his age, and yet be unswervingly true to that consensus of 
Christian doctrine which has been handed down from the 
apostolic church. 


4. The true preacher never becomes superannuated. The 
hair may whiten and the voice lose its firmness, but his 
message will be endowed with immortal youth, richer, 
sweeter as the messenger himself, like Paul the aged or John 
the beloved, ripens for the fulness and glory of the eternal 
life. The faithful interpreter of God to man and of man to 
himself need fear no “ dead-line” either in time or eternity. 
It is when men cease to be and to do the work of interpre- 
ters that they reach the “ dead-line.” The true interpreter 
has a living and expansive soul and he dreads nothing so 
much as intellectua! or spiritual cerements. He thanks God 
for his brains and not for his “ barrel.’”’ Second-hand clothes, 
whether made of wool or sermon-paper, have a surprisingly 
belittling effect on the man who deals in them. There is no 
law against a man becoming a dealer in old clothes, but if 
he does so let him not complain if society discards him for “a 
younger man.” 


5. The preacher’s work demands the largest culture. He 
who really grasps the magnitude of the task will be the last’ 
to cry, ‘Lord, send me.” If he goes, it will be because “ the 
love of Christ constraineth”” him, and because he cannot es- 
cape the conviction, ‘‘ woe is me, if I preach not the gospel.” 
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The young man who thinks he has a divine call will not 
forthwith disprove it by neglecting for any reason whatsoever 
to obtain the fullest preparation within his reach. Any one 
who has a divine call to the ministry has also a divine call to 
prepare himself to the utmost. Most certainly he is not 
called to cast himself with reckless precipitancy into a work 
that demands the consecrated culture of every endowment 
and the richest mental and moral equipment. It is to be 
hoped that the Lord is competent to keep his kingdom from 
going to pieces, at least long enough to enable the young 
man to acquire the discipline needed to become an efficient 
helper. 

6. Christ is the model preacher of allthe ages. He is the 
infallible interpreter of God toman, because he knew God per- 
fectly, and the infallible interpreter of man to himself, be- 
cause he knew what was in the heart of man. Therefore his 
interpretation was final and invested with undying interest. 
He reached the masses, for the common people heard him 
gladly. He did not break the bruised reed, but said to the 
shame-faced penitent, ‘‘Go, and sin no more.” He exposed 
and rebuked the hypocrisy of the self-righteous unsparingly. 
Therefore they crucified the preacher, but they could not 


crucify the truth. 
PHILIP A. NORDELL. 
New London, Conn. 
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II. 
THE FIVE-LINKED CHAIN. 
A STUDY OF ROMANS 8: 29, 30. 


“For whom He foreknew, He also foreordained to be con- 
Jormed to the image of His Son, that He might be the 
Jirst-born among many brethren: and whom He foreor- 
dained, them He also called: and whom He called, them 
He also justified: and whom He also justified, them He 
also glorified.” —[Revised version. ] 


IN demonstrating the completeness and security of those 
who are in Christ, the apostle has adduced, in the previous 
part of the epistle, the vicarious and redemptive work of 
Christ in their behalf, the quickening and sanctifying opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in their souls, and the benignant 
acts of God the Father toward them in justifying, adopting, 
preserving, and enriching them. It is further shown that, 
under the gracious control of God, nothing can effectually 
work against, and that in reality everything must work for, 
the interest of true believers. ‘‘ We know,” says the Apos- 
tle, ‘‘that to them that love God, all things work together for 
good, even to them who are called according to his pur- 
pose.” Thus true Christians are described, from the human 
side, as those who love God,—love to God being evidently 
regarded as the summary and essence of Christian character 
and duty ; and they are described, from the Divine side, as 
those “‘ who are called according to” God’s “ purpose,”—the 
being called according to His purpose being obviously con- 
sidered as the root, or as the well-spring, of love to God and 
of similar gracious qualities inany human breast. At this 
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point, the passage under consideration comes in, as further 
explanatory and descriptive of the call according to God’s 
purpose :—“For whom He foreknew, He also foreordained 
to be conformed to the image of His Son, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren ; and whom He foreor- 
dained, them He also called: and whom He called, them He 
also justified: and whom He _ justified them He also 
glorified.” The logic cf the passage has, for its major 
premise, the fact of God’s eternal purpose of grace; for its 
minor premise, the including in that eternal purpose God’s 
calling of certain human souls into the exercise of faith to- 
ward Christ, love toward God, and kindred Christian graces ; 
and, for its conclusion, the final salvation and glory of all 
who are effectually called. : 

It is important to observe that the five verbs, zpoégyvw, 
mpowpacy, éxddeacv, edexatwasv, 2ddFaaev, translated, respect- 
ively, “foreknew,” “ foreordained,” “called,” “ justified,” 
“glorified,” are in the aorist tense, the well-known func- 
tion of which is to predicate completed action without 
special reference totime when. These verbs tell us what God 
did in purpose in the eternal past; for, from the nature of 
the case and from the plain intimation of Scripture, His pur- 
pose is, and must be, an eternal purpose. All that God does, 
in fact, He does in accordance with His eternal purpose ; and 
all that God ‘has done in purpose, He comes to do, in the 
fullness of time, in fact. Both with man and with God the 
purpose is the moral essence of the act. With man, it is 
true, because of his blindness, weakness, and changeableness, 
to will and to do are seldom commensurate and identical ; 
but with God to purpose and to perform are, virtually and 
morally, ever one and the same. With God the purpose and 
the result are inevitably linked together, and invariably and 
exactly coincide. God “foreknew,” “ foreordained,” 
“called,” “ justified,” “ glorified,” in decreed purpose, all of 
those, and none other than those, whom, “in the coming 
on of time,” he eventually calls, justifies, and glorifies in 
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fact. The aorist is also singularly well-fitted, and, in the 
New Testament, is often used to express the virtual comple- 
tion of the Divine act in the Divine purpose; and Christ 
employed it very strikingly, when, in His own personal and 
official prayer, at the conclusion of his valedictory discourse, 
though the cross and the grave were still before Him, He thus 
appealed to His eternal Father, in the inflexible purpose and 
in the unwavering confidence of His heart, “I glorified 
Thee on the earth: I finished the work which Thou gavest 
Me to do.” Thus, in virtually identifying the Divine pur- 
pose and the Divine act in the passage before us, the great 
Apostle has closely followed the example of his Divine 
Lord. 

In addressing ourselves more directly to the study of 
this five-linked chain of gospel truth and grace, let us first of 
all determine, substantially, and with as much exactness as 
possible, the sense in which the term zpoéyvw, or “ fore- 
knew,” representing the first /ink in the chain, is here to 
be taken. To interpret this word as expressing mere naked 
prescience would give no adequate sense; for the good and 
the bad, the finally saved and the finally lost, are equally 
objects of Divine foresight. The term “ foreknew”’ is evi- 
dently here used to characterize and distinguish the attitude 
and action of the Divine mind toward those, and those only, 
whom God has, from all eternity, designed to make His own 
peculiar people. Nor may we mentally supply, as some in- 
terpreters have attempted to do, some such words as “‘ would 
repent, believe, love and obey”; for there is no evident 
ellipsis in the passage; nay, there is evidently no ellipsis in 
the passage. The sense is complete as it stands; and to 
supply such words, or their opposites, or any other words, is 
eisegesis and not exegesis, is interpolation and not interpre- 
tation. Such treatment sets the passage in direct opposition 
to the plainest teachings of the Apostle not only in this but 
in other epistles, as witness the following specimen passages : 
“God... hath saved us and called us witha holy calling, not 
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according to our works, but according to His own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before times 
eternal.” (2 Tim. 1: 8,9.) Again, ‘‘ He hath chosen us in 
Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blemish before Him in love.” (Eph. 1: 4.) 
Once more, “ By grace have ye been saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: z¢ zs the gift of God, not of 
works that no man should glory. For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in them.” (Eph. 2: 8, 
9, 10). 

The inserting of certain words after the word “ fore- 
knew,” in the manner already indicated, has the effect of 
substituting the consequent for the antecedent, the end for 
the means, and the effect for the cause. In that act of gra- 
cious omnipotence, accomplished by the spirit of God in the 
souls of those who are in process of being saved, and vari- 
ously denominated in Scripture, a new creation, a new birth, 
and a resurrection, the soul, from the nature of the case, is 
and must be passive ; though, indeed, in consequence of that 
quickening and renewing energy, it is sure to become active 
in the exercise of faith, love, obedience and other Christian 
virtues. To say, then, that God makes the foresight of 
such spiritual qualities in human souls as could come to be 
in them only as the effect of His own sovereign and regen- 
erating grace, the motive and raison a’étre of His favorable 
regard, is to reason in a circle and to become involved in an 
absurdity. These two senses, therefore, for the word “ fore- 
knew ”—the sensg of naked prescience, and that of presci- 
ence of gracious qualities quite gratuitously understood— 
must be rejected as unscriptural and absurd. 

What, then, is the sense in which “‘ foreknew” is here to 
be taken? It must be evident to every one capable of analyz- 
ing thought and of weighing the force of language, that to 
know or to foreknow a person is something different from, 
and more complex than, to perceive or to anticipate a fact. 
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But in order clearly to determine the significance of the word 
as here used, it is of great advantage to consider somewhat 
carefully the Scripture usage with respect to the word 
“know.” It is obvious to every discerning reader of the 
Scriptures that the word “‘ know” is frequently employed in 
the Sacred Writings in quite another than the primary and 
literal sense, though it will be found that the derived and 
secondary meaning is a legitimate outgrowth, according to 
recognized philological laws, from the literal and primary. 
The usage of the New Testament, with respect to the word 
“know,” closely resembles that of the Old Testament; in 
fact, there is a decidedly Hebraistic element in the New Tes- 
tament use of the word; and the reasons are not far to seek. 
The religious conceptions of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were formed largely by their familiarity with the Old 
Testament Scriptures; and their evidently intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Septuagint, the Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures commonly used in their days, naturally accus- 
tomed them to use several important words of the Greek lan- 
guage in a somewhat Hebraistic sense. Thus they came 
to use the Greek ;woxw in the pregnant sense, and as 
the full equivalent of the Hebrew yi. Both of these 
words are used in the Old and New Testaments respectively, to 
represent acts of the understanding, of the moral judgment, 
of the affections, and of the will. Both are used in the senses 
of love, choose, approve, appoint, and in the complex sense 
of recognize, claim, and acknowledge as one’s own. Both 
are used to express God’s favorable regard and gracious love, 
as in Amos, 3: 2, ‘‘ You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth,” and in 1 Cor. 8:3, “If any man loveth God, 
the same is known of Him.” Both are used to convey the 
idea of Divine approval, as in Ps. 1: 6, ‘‘ The Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous,” and in Matt. 7: 23 and 25:12, “I 
never knew you,” “I know you not.” The term 7 jg 
used to assert Divine choice and appointment, as is evident 
rom Gen. 18:19, as rendered by the Revisers, and substan- 
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tially by Gesenius before them, “I have known him,” 7. e. 
Abraham, “to the end that he may command his children 
after him ;” and ;evwoxw, when used with the prefix zpé, 
as in our passage, is employed to affirm the eternal choice 
and appointment of God, as is evident from 1 Pet. 1: 20, as: 
rendered in the Revision, where Christ as the chosen Lamb 
of God is thus spoken of, ‘ Who verily was foreknown, in- 
deed, before the foundation of the world,” 2. ¢., in sense as 
the Authorized Version has it, “‘ foreordained before the 
foundation of the world.” That zpoyevwoxw retains, as was 
to be expected, the pregnant meaning of yewoxw and its 
Hebrew equivalent, is demonstrated by the passage just 
quoted and by other instances in which it occurs, as, for ex- 
ample, in Rom. I1: 2, ‘‘God did not cast away His people 
whom He foreknew,” 7. ¢., whom He fore-loved, fore-chose, 
and fore-recognized as his own. 

The fuller senses of ¥39 and of yewoxw, with and without 
prefix, are a natural growth from their primary and literal 
sense of perceive or apprehend; and the usage with re- 
spect to corresponding words in other languages, English in- 
cluded, furnishes a broad analogy. As perception, or knowl- 
edge, real or imaginary, is the necessary condition of love, 
choice, appointment, and approval, these latter come by 
metonymy to be expressed in the terms belonging primarily 
to the former. 

In the larger and fully authorized sense already indicated 
the term ‘‘foreknew” is here to be taken; that alone being 
consistent with the apostle’s argument and with the general 
character of his teaching. But which is the precise, or, rather, 
which is the more prominent shade of this larger meaning, in 
which we should take the term, it is difficult with minute 
accuracy to determine. The best interpreters, though sub- 
stantially in accord, vary considerably in detail. Erasmus 
takes the sense of the word as foreloved , Calvin, as elected 
and adopted ; Alford, in somewhat of the ordinary sense, with 
an implication of the larger meaning and in codrdination with 
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foreordination ; Tholuck, as foredecreed, in the earlier edi- 
tions, but in the later, as fore-recognized as his own ; Hodge, 
as peculiarly loved and elected ; Brown, as exercised peculiar 
and gractous complacency; and Lange, though not defining 
it sharply, seems to regard the word as much the same as 
the Hebrew 3) which he defines as “the one collective 
Hebrew term for knowing, loving, being present at, and be- 
getting.” 

But with all their variety in form of statement, these in- 
terpretations, when analyzed and compared, are, in substance 
and logical effect, the same. Though apparently distinct as 
the billows, they are really one as the sea. They are not 
antagonistic, but complemental, and, toa certain extent, each 
implies every other. They all, in effect, repudiate the sense 
of mere naked prescience, and that of prescience of spiritual 
qualities, as the meaning of the term ‘“foreknew,” as here 
used; and, in effect, they all maintain that the word implies 
and expresses the eternal and distinguishing favor of God 
toward those whom, on this account, He determines eventu- 
ally to save. These interpretations thus oppose the same 
errors, uphold the same truths, and cohere and inhere in one 
common centre of unity. 

In view of all the facts, therefore, we need not hesitate to 
hold, with considerable confidence, that the term ‘‘foreknew,”’ 
as used in this passage, declares, in a composite and ample 
sense, God’s sovereign and eternal favor, love, choice, and 
recognition and acknowledgment as His own, in regard to those 
whom, for no possible reasgn in them, but for reasons immanent 
and hidden in Himself, He, of Hisown good pleasure, predestin- 
ed to salvation and eternal life. This much is demanded by the 
logic of the passage; and this much is sanctioned and accord- 
ed by the wsus loqguendi of Scripture and by the analogy of faith. 

We may now proceed to consider the second /ink in the 
chain of grace, represented by the word zpowpoey, or 
“foreordained.” The verb zpoopt{w occurs only six times 
in the New Testament, and it is translated uniformly 
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in the revision by the word “foreordain.” The New Testa- 
ment uses it to predicate a fixed pre-determination on the 
part of God as to the ordering of events and the final allot- 
ment of his people; and so, perhaps, the term ‘“‘predesti- 
nated” employed here, and most frequently elsewhere for it, 
by the Authorized Version conveys the meaning more readily, 
on the whole, to the ordinary reader. Once the word ex- 
presses God’s foredetermining various things to come to pass 
in connection with the death of Christ. In the remaining 
five places in which it appears it denotes the Divine appoint- 
ment of God’s chosen people to a glorious destiny. In these 
instances, respectively, it declares them to have been foreap- 
pointed to Divine sonship, to brotherhood and likeness to 
Christ, to future glory, and to be to the praise of the glory 
of His grace. Here it teaches that all whom God “fore- 
knew,” that is, as we have seen, all whom He has eternally 
loved, chosen, and recognized and acknowledged as His own, 
are by Him predestined to brotherly relations and likeness to 
Christ, His beloved Son, by all of which the glory of Christ, 
the elder brother, will be eternally advanced, and the blessed- 
ness of his younger brethren, the redeemed from among men, 
will be eternally promoted. This high destiny awaits all the 
true people of God. The means for its attainment are as truly 
foreordained as the persons are predestinated, and the end pre- 
determined. 

It is impossible that this sovereign and gracious decree 
of God should be frustrated or in any way fail of final accom- 
plishment, for He who is infinite in truth, in wisdom, and in 
power, has sworn, ““My counsel shall stand and I will fulfil 
all my pleasure.” 

We come now tothe ¢hird link in the chain of grace, 
represented by éxdiesev, or “called.” The word xaéw 
corresponds very closely, in ordinary parlance, to our 
English word “call,” being used, as that is, to describe such 
acts as the giving or uttering of a name and the inviting or 
summoning of a person. Besides this, it is used in an effi- 
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cient or causative sense, to which there is also some analogy 
in the use of the corresponding English word. In the gos- 
pels it is sometimes, though rarely, used to denote the merely 
external call or invitation of the gospel. Inthe Epistles, 
however—and this of the utmost doctrinal consequence—it 
is never so used. In them, when referring to the Divine call 
of human souls, it is used invariably in the efficient or causa- 
tive sense, and means inwardly, effectually, savingly called. 
It denotes the authority, energy, and efficacy, with which the 
Holy Spirit inwardly applies to human souls the outward call 
of the gospel, so as to result infallibly in their conversion to 
God and in their translation out of the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. In the Epistles, the 
xiytot, or the called, are widely distinguished from and 
sharply contrasted with those who have heard, but whohave not 
accepted, the gospel invitation; as, for example, in 1 Cor. 1: 22, 
23, where the apostle says, ‘We preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness; 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” In the same 
strain, the true people of God are divinely addressed as dis- 
tinctly the ‘‘called to be saints;” divinely declared to be 
“‘partakers of the Heavenly calling;’’ and divinely exhorted 
to ‘walk worthy of the vocation wherewith” they “are called.” 

There is a beautiful and suggestive connection between 
the terms, xAyrot or the called, and éxxdyota, or the church, 
which deserves to be noticed, in passing. The xAyrot, as we 
have seen, are the savingly called, the genuinely converted ; 
the éxzdjotu, on the other hand, is the legitimate and con- 
stitutional assembly of the savingly called—called out au- 
thoritatively from their old relations to the world into or- 
ganized unity, activity, and fellowship in the gospel. 

The calling of this passage, therefore, is an effectual call- 
ing—a calling from death to life, from darkness into light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. 

The fourth fink in the chain of grace, represented by 
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edcxatwoev, or justified, now claims our attention. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Romans, though a Jew by ex- 
traction, is a Roman by citizenship, and he is versed in Ro- 
man law and polity. He writes an epistle expository of 
Christianity to Roman citizens, who, by their peculiar legal 
and political training, are specially capable of appreciating 
the meaning of words, the force of arguments, and the 
significance of analogies. In these circumstances, as might 
be expected from his marvellous tact and skill, he treats his 
subject forensically, especially as this method is really the 
most germane to his subject, and so he employs technical 
legal terms, well known to his readers, with which to set be- 
fore them the central and fundamental truths of the gospel. 
The gospel truth which he most fully discusses is the cardinal 
doctrine of gratuitous justification by faith in the crucified Re- 
deemer, and the term, therefore, which he employs to ex- 
press it is one that is saturated with forensic meaning, in- 
wrought with forensic associations, and practically incapable 
of being employed in any other than a forensic sense. 

In the earlier part of the Epistle, the apostle proves that 
all men are under Divine law, natural or revealed; that all 
men are sinners—transgressors of the law; and that all men, 
in their natural state, are therefore, actually, justly, and in- 
evitably under its dread sentence of condemnation. He 
then proceeds to show that by means of the gospel God can 
accomplish what He could not accomplish by means of the 
law ; that through the instrumentality of the gospel He can do 
the very reverse of what He does and must do through the law 
without recourse to the gospel; that is to say, He can and 
does justify, through the gospel, many whom, under the law, 
He inevitably condemned. 

To those who lived under the scientific, rigorous, and far- 
reaching Roman law, the term “justify”? meant the act of a 
righteous judge toward accused persons proved innocent be- 
fore him, in acquitting them and pronouncing them right- 
eous ; and the term continues to this day to be so used in sys- 
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tems of jurisprudence derived from the legal system of an- 
cient Rome. This term the apostle deliberately employs to 
express what God actually does to condemned sinners who 
receive the gospel; he acknowledges, deciares, and treats 
them as righteous. Just here lies the profoundest problem 
of redemption, and herein consists its mightiest achievement. 
How God could be just and yet be the justifier of the unjust, 
none but Himself could have devised. The gospel His is so- 
lution of the difficulty, and by it He is enabled both to be 
just and to justify every sinner who believes in Jesus. 

We are forcibly taught, by the apostle, that this gospel 
justification, as far as the Divine conferring of it on men is 
concerned, is absolutely a justification “by grace,” and that 
from the very nature of the case, by grace alone could it 
possibly be conferred. But by the same decisive authority 
we learn that, as far as the Divine procuring of it was con- 
cerned, gospel justification is not a mere arbitrary transac- 
tion, but that it is a justification ‘“‘ by blood,” by the infinite 
and vicarious sacrifice and satisfaction made for us by the 
God-man to the law and justice of God. Thus “ grace reigns 
through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Without this stupendous and unique provision, 
it would be as impossible-for God to justify a sinner as to 
forsake His justice, to deny Himself, or to cease to be. 

The gospel is divinely declared to be ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” But why ? 
Because it reveals a divine righteousness receivable by faith ; 
not the righteousness of the divine character ; not a righteous- 
ness of divine requirements to be wrought out by every one 
for himself; not even a righteousness to be infused into the 
soul by the Spirit of God, but a vicarious righteousness 
planned by the Divine Father in His eternal counsels, exe- 
cuted in the fullness of time by the incarnate Son in His 
fulfilling the precept and in His exhausting the penalty of the 
Divine law; revealed by the Holy Spirit in the gospel which 
He outbreathed and freely imputed to the soul when 
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effectually called by that Spirit into the exercise of living 
faith in Christ. 

As far as human instrumentality in bringing this grace- 
given and blood-bought justification into personal possession 
is concerned, the Scriptures declare with full-voiced emphasis 
that it is received only by faith in Christ. From the various 
and vivid inspired descriptions of this justifying faith abound- 
ing in Scripture, it is evidently not merely intellectual or 
speculative, but pre-eminently affectionate, moral, and 
spiritual in its character; and so also it is at once a first fruit 
of the regenerating Spirit, a spiritual ingrafting into the living 
Christ, and the prolific germ and the generous nourisher of 
all other spiritual qualities and virtues. 

Justification being essentially, as we have seen, a judicial 
act of God respecting the personal, juridical standing of 
believers before His law; being completed instantly at the 
first exercise of faith, and being of irrevocable and eternal 
validity, it is not to be confounded with forgiveness of sins, 
which, as distinguished from justification, is more properly a 
parental act of God, often repeated, often needing to be 
repeated, toward those whom, for Christ’s sake, he once and 
forever absolves from guilt, justifies, and adopts as His 
children. Much less is justification to be confounded with 
sanctification ; for while the former is the Divine reversal of a 
sinner’s legal state, the latter is the Divine renewal of his 
spiritual nature ; while the former is grounded on the impu- 
tation of righteousness, the latter is the means of the imparta- 
tion of righteousness or holiness; and while the former is 
complete at the first moment of conversion, the latter is pro- 
gressive throughout the entire subsequent life. 

The fifth link—the final one in the chain of grace— 
represented by 2d0faeev, or glorified, remains to be con- 
sidered. At first sight the term glorify, like the term glory, 
seems somewhat vague in meaning. Like the first great 
verb in our chain of five, this last, in the apostle’s use of it, 
is somewhat Hebraized, as a moment's consideration of it 
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will suffice to show. The radical meaning of "j23, the prin- 
cipal Hebrew word for glory, is weight, heaviness; and the 
chief of its derived meanings are riches, honor, majesty, and 
splendor; so that it gives the conception of a person bur- 
dened and weighed down with opulence, splendor, honor, 
and dignity. Very prominent also in the Hebrew conception 
of glory is the element of brightness; and thus, in his 
golden diction, Ezekiel speaks of “the brightness of the 
Lord’s glory,” or rather “the brightness of the glory of 
Jehovah.” How natural it was, therefore, that the chief 
inspired writer of the New Testament, when comforting 
sorrow-laden Christians on earth with the prospect of 
their heavenly destiny, should speak of it as ‘“‘a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory”; and that when 
exalting Him who is at once the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Jesus of the New, he should describe Him as 
“‘the brightness of the Father’s glory.” 

In the term glorify, or make glorious, the dual concep- 
tions of weight and brightness, substance and sheen, being 
constituents of the idea of glory, are present and predomi- 
nant. The glorified are permeated with the bright essence 
and radiant with the bright effluence of infinite and eternal 
good. The glory of the redeemed is, in part, incipient 
during their earthly sojourn, though greatly shrouded and 
obscured ; but its fullness and effulgence are reserved for the 
heavenly state. Even in this present life, however, the 
believer is glorified with the glory of Divine Sonship, though 
still in minority ; with the glory of a regenerate and sancti- 
fied likeness to Christ, though yet incomplete and imperfect ; 
with the glory of an inner life and abiding fellowship with 
God, though often beclouded and greatly circumscribed ; 
and thus is fulfilled, partly at least, the saying of the Saviour 
in His prayer to the Father, “The glory which Thou gavest 
me I have given them.” At the close of earthly existence, 
despite the sinister shadows of death, the believer is glorified 
in being borne by angels from the tabernacle of clay to the 
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heavenly mansion, from the grasp of the King of Terrors to 
the bosom of God, forever to abide in His love and in the 
light of his countenance. On his disentanglement from 
mortal life the believer’s soul-likeness to Christ will instantly 
become complete, and the spiritual glory of his character 
will then be ineffable. At the last day the Christian will be 
glorified in the resurrection of his body from the vile dust of 
death to immortality and likeness to Christ’s glorious body. 
Like some beauteous flower sprung from a seed that had 
shriveled for ages in the cerements of a mummy, or like some 
insect that, having passed its unsightly rudimentary state, 
glances gaily in the sunbeams, all gleaming with crimson and 
gold, the Christian’s body will be raised in unimagined 
glory, despite the dishonor in which it was sown. In soul 
and body, reunited and glorified, the redeemed will therefore 
be perfectly conformed to the image of Christ ; and through 
all eternity, amid the society and splendor, the pursuits and 
enjoyments of the heavenly state, they will exult in the 
presence, the glory, and the favor of Christ, and “ shine forth 
like the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” Doubtless the 
ultimate completion of the glorifying of believers in their 
heavenly state is the great strategic point directly and 
primarily indicated by this term of the apostle; but it also 
evidently implies and presupposes the quickening and sanc- 
tifying processes preparatory to, and, indeed, initiatory of, 
the final consummation. 

Thus the great chain of grace, constituted, without one 
missing or doubtful link, by Divine foreknowledge, foreordi- 
nation, calling, justification and glorification, unites the 
eternities of the past and future, unifies the mighty truths of 
Revelation, and makes doubly sure the assurance of the 
gospel’s final success and of the believer’s eternal salvation. 


MALCOLM MACGREGOR. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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III. 
THE PASTOR’S LEADERSHIP OF HIS CHURCH. 


II.—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The ability to organize a church for effective work is as 
rare as it is important. Like all Christian graces, however, 
this ability may be acquired to a greater or less degree. It 
is vastly important for the young pastor fully to appreciate 
its worth and earnestly to strive for its possession. The 
success of many pastors is largely due to their ability to 
organize and to inspire their people for vigorously aggres- 
sive and wisely conservative work. The work of a great 
church is, in an important sense, a gigantic business enter- 
prise; sanctified business methods are absolutely necessary. 
The great need to-day in political and mercantile organiza- 
tions, as well as in the Church of God, is inspiring leaders. 
Thousands are ready to follow wherever a wise and coura- 
geous man may lead the way. Much of the power of organiza- 
tion necessary to a man who is at the head of a great 
mercantile house, or to a successful leader of men in politi- 
cal life, or to the president of a great railroad, is necessary to 
effective leadership in the church of God. The men who 
can thus lead are men of genius. God’s greatest work is not 
carried on by simpletons. Paul, Augustine and Calvin would 
have been men of great mark in any walk of life. Luther, 
Wesley and Whitfield were kings even among the kingly 
men of the earth. Listening Senates and admiring thou- 
sands would have been held by the spell of their entrancing 
eloquence and led by their rare sagacity had they given 
themselves up to political leadership. We have elsewhere 
emphasized the thought that Mr. Spurgeon might be Prime 
Minister of England, in another sense than that in which he is 
“the prime minister” to-day, had he given his attention to 
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political life. Men who are wise in winning souls are men 
who would bring things to pass mightily in any department 
of life’s endeavor. In religious as in secular work, a chief 
element of any man’s success is his ability wisely to organize 
the forces at his command. 

I. In emphasizing the importance of wisely organizing a 
church, it is to be remarked that every young pastor should 
see that his Board of Trustees are legally elected. Gentle- 
men of legal attainments, who have given some attention to 
the subject, inform the writer that there are scores of 
churches in the State of New York, not to speak of other 
States, whose trustees have never been elected according to 
the forms of law. Such trustees, strictly speaking, are not 
able either to buy, hold, or sell church property. Every 
piece of property under their control is liable to be lost to 
the church and to the denomination. This is certainly a very 
serious state of affairs; and it is certainly worthy of the most 
careful examination. Too much property bought by de- 
nominational money has been already squandered. It may 
be said that it is not the pastor’s business to look after the 
secular affairs of the church. But it will be admitted that in 
some churches there is no one else qualified to look after 
these interests. When there are men so qualified the wise 
pastor will neither wish nor need to care for secular matters. 
The true pastor cannot be indifferent to any interests of the 
church over which God has placed him. He dare not run 
the risk of seeing his people’s money diverted from the pur- 
pose for which it was contributed; such neglect upon his 
part would be little less than criminal. What shall he do in 
order to serve these interests? Let him ascertain under 
what law his church is organized, and especially what are 
the requirements of that law as relating to the election of 
trustees. If there be a competent lawyer in the church or 
congregation, his services ought to be secured. Often the 
work which a lawyer may do in this way will prove to 
be a blessing to his soul, if he be a Christian; and if he 
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be not a Christian it may be one of the means of awakening’ 
him to his duty toward Christ. The result of such an 
examination will show that in some States there are several 
laws according to any one of which the church, in its legal 
relations, has been organized. To discover that point is the 
chief end of the inquiry. The legal relations which the church 
sustains cannot be overlooked; for while a church is a 
spiritual body, still, so far as its relations to property are con- 
cerned, it has its legal aspects. 

According to most of the laws under which churches are 
organized, trustees are intrusted with much power. Their 
control over the property is well-nigh supreme. They can 
buy and sell, and they can make great changes in the church 
building with almost absolute authority. It is easy for 
pastors and religious officers in a church to come into con- 
flict with trustees, and such a conflict is as hurtful when it is 
brought about as it is easy to bring it about. Here the 
utmost wisdom must control. Where the spirit of Christ 
prevails in the church, and where men possessed of that 
spirit are on the Board of Trustees, that body may not insist 
on the full exercise of the powers which the law confers. 
Under some laws the church is not able to appoint extra 
meetings, to light fires, or to consume gas in the church 
edifice without the consent of the trustees, should they insist 
on the full exercise of their authority. It would be a re- 
markable Board that would insist on its rights to such a 
degree as this; but there are remarkable Boards. Shall 
any but members of a church worshiping in a given place 
be elected as trustees? That question has often been 
asked. According to the laws under which some churches 
are organized, the body electing trustees is not the 
church, strictly speaking, but those known as corporators ; 
this designation includes all persons of full age who have 
been contributors for at least one year to the support of the 
Gospel in that church. This language is sufficiently vague 
to admit of misunderstanding. How much must a man 
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contribute, or rather how little may he contribute, and still 
be qualified to vote? Other churches are so organized that 
none but their own members can be trustees. We do not 
here insist on making this a universal law. There are often 
excellent men in a congregation who are not members of the 
church, but who could be useful to an unusual degree as 
trustees. Electing them to this office often deepens their 
interest in the work of the church, and in many instances has 
led them to accept Christ and to join the church. In de- 
termining this matter much must depend upon the character 
of the men who may be available as trustees; no rule can 
be laid down which is of universal application. What we 
insist upon is that the law under which the church is organ- 
ized should be known to the pastor at least, and that in the 
election of trustees it should be rigidly observed. Its rigid 
observance will apply to the reading from the pulpit the 
proper number of times and at the right dates of the notice 
of acall for the election of trustees, and the clear statement 
of the qualification of voters. It will also include the 
methods of voting, so far as announcing the opening and 
closing of the polls, and all matters pertaining thereto, are 
concerned. In regard to every detail the law should be ob- 
served to the very letter. Such observance will protect 
the property, and may prevent serious chureh quarrels. 
We have known several sad church difficulties and painful 
litigations grow out of irregularity in the election of 
trustees. 

Pastors must give attention to this matter. Many are 
sadly ignorant of their duty in this respect. Many have not 
appreciated its importance. Our theological seminaries 
have failed to call the attention of their students to matters 
of this sort, and young men are left to stumble along as 
best they can during the earlier years of their ministry. 
Many questions touching this subject are often put to 
pastors of experience, thus showing that their younger 
brethren need and desire information on this subject. Some 
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thoroughly well-informed lawyer could do great service to 
pastors and churches by giving a paper in the public prints, in 
simple language, free from unnecessary legal technicalities and 
verbosity, containing a full statement of the rights of trustees, 
the laws governing their election, and other matters pertaining 
to the subject. Perhaps this QUARTERLY may be the chan- 
nel through which such information may be given to many of 
our students and younger pastors. A portion of the space 
could not be put to better use. 

II. The election of deacons next claims our attention in 
discussing the organization of a church. In the organization 
of a new church, their election would naturally be considered 
before the election of trustees; but where young men are 
called to churches already existing they will, of course, find 
deacons already in office. We have therefore placed their 
election second on this list. The success of a church must 
necessarily depend largely on the character of its deacons; 
they should be the pastor’s most affectionate friends and effi- 
cient helpers. We ought not to make less but more of this 
office. It is common, in some quarters, to speak slightingly 
of deacons, but the practice is as objectionable as it is com- 
mon. The familiar saying, still attributed to Mr. Spurgeon, 
although he has taken pains to deny that he ever uttered 
it, is grossly unjust to the average deacon. There are unfor- 
tunately bad deacons; and there are unfortunately bad pas- 
tors. But the average deacon will, we are sure, compare fa- 
vorably in his office with the average pastor in his office. 
The office of deacon is to be honored. If we exalt our con- 
ception of the office we shall do something to ennoble the 
men who fill it. With the history of the election of the first 
deacons, as given in the New Testament, we are all some- 
what familiar. ‘‘The seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” were selected to perform service 
in earthly things for the needy members of the church. 
They were not, strictly speaking, religious officers; no doubt 
many of their duties, in the early history of the church, in- 
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cluded some of those now performed by trustees. They 
were elected to give the apostles greater freedom from care 
regarding temporal things, that they might “ give themselves 
continually to prayer and the ministry of the Word.” The 
deacons were not an order in the ministry, although some of 
their number were successful preachers. Their special duty 
was to distribute the alms of the church. 

It does not seem necessary, in this article, to discuss the 
duties to be performed and the character to be possessed by 
deacons. It is fair to assume that the majority of readers 
are sufficiently familiar with this branch of the general sub- 
ject, the information being fully given in the New Testament 
itself. Practical questions, however, often arise and press 
themselves upon the attention of young pastors. How many 
deacons ought a church to have? At its organization it 
would naturally have two at least; for every additional hun- 
dred members, it would seem fitting that there should be an 
additional deacon elected. There is nothing in the New 
Testament which would limit the number to seven, although 
it is well known that that was a sacred number among the 
Hebrews; but this number was not commanded at the time 
of the election of the first deacons. This number was suffi- 
ciently large to secure the faithful discharge of the special 
duty for which they were appointed. There is no intimation 
that they were expected to preach; they were notan “ order 
of the clergy.”” Inthe Jewish Synagogue, men were set apart 
to care for the poor, and that office in the synagogue probably 
suggested the diaconate in the church. Shall they be elected 
for life? This is.a fair question. We should answer it in 
the affirmative, as a rule. There may, however, be good 
reasons for electing deacons for a limited period. Where a 
church is situated in a new community with a small member- 
ship, and no one thoroughly fitted for the office, and with 
every prospect of soon having new men who would be fitted 
for that office, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to 
elect deacons for a brief period, say for three years, Trustees 
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are so elected ; superintendents are elected for a limited time, 
and sometimes, unfortunately, pastors are so elected. Under 
the circumstances named, there can be no valid reasons 
against electing deacons for a limited period. In some 
churches, great changes in intellectual culture, in social stand- 
ing, and in general efficiency, take place in a few years by 
the introduction of new members. The men elected to the of- 
fice of deacon may thus become manifestly unfit for the posi- 
tion. It is eminently fitting that this change of circumstan- 
ces should be recognized and the worth of the new men be 
utilized. If the deacons have been elected under a time 
limit, changes can be made without giving offence, and 
greatly to the advantage of all the interests of the church. 
The duty of electing young men to this honorable office 
is earnestly emphasized. The idea that none but men of ad- 
vanced age and antiquated ideas should be deacons is an 
utter mistake. It is not a question of age, but of character, 
efficiency, and consecration. There were in John’s days 
young men who were strong; young men in whom the 
Word of God was abiding; young men who had overcome 
the wicked One. This was a peerless triumph; this is a 
matchless eulogy. Put alongside of this the proudest hon- 
ors of earth and they fade into utter insignificance. Thank 
God there are still, in the Church of Christ, young men 
who are strong; young men in whom God’s Word abides; 
young men who have overcome the wicked One! Though 
they are in the world, they are not of the world. They are 
girded with strength, armed with the shield of faith, the 
girdle of truth and the breastplate of righteousness ; they are 
panoplied with the whole armor of God. There are, in many 
churches, young men with unsullied names and with marked 
business ability—men who walk with their heads among the 
stars. Such young men should be recognized; their influ- 
ence over other young men in the church and out of it is 
simply immeasurable. We need the young men, and we 
need the old men; neither class should be opposed to the 
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other. The church has room for the enthusiasm, hopeful- 
ness and enterprise of the young, as well as for the ripened 
wisdom, the matured experience and mellowed beauty of the 
old. 

Shall deacons be ordained? An examination of the 
methods employed in Apostolic churches leads to the con- 
clusion that deacons ought to be ordained. It was custom- 
ary once in some of our Baptist churches to submit all who 
were received into the church to a form of ordination. 


When members were welcomed at the communion table, 
it was usual for some pastors to lay hands on the head of 


each person. We know that it was common in this way 
to set apart those who were appointed to the office of 
deacon. This act was not supposed to impart any special 
power, but simply to indicate that those thus set apart 
had received from God the necessary qualifications for 
their office. The seven deacons who were elected first to 
this office, though chosen by the church, yet had the hands 
of the Apostles solemnly laid upon them. The idea is to 
make more of this office, and not less. It has been honored 
of God; it should be honored of men. It is true that in 
many of our city churches deacons are not able to render 
much help to the pastor. Where they live at long distances 
from their places of business it is impossible for them to give 
much time to their work as deacons. Those who are earnestly 
engaged in engrossing forms of business cannot give much 
time and thought to the work of the church. Those who 
have a little more leisure are burdened with social claims, 
and with various forms of religious work upon committees in 
connection with our denominational societies. It thus comes 
to pass that in the hurried life of our great cities but little 
direct personal work can be done even by the most devoted 
deacons. But even under these circumstances there is still 
for them a wide sphere of usefulness in meetings for prayer, 
for inquiry and for counsel. Many of our most experienced 
pastors give it as their deliberate conviction that they have 
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never had warmer friends nor more willing helpers than they 
have found among their deacons. The office honored by 
Apostolic ordination, honored by the gratitude of thousands 
of pastors, and honored by the benediction of God, is not to 
be lightly esteemed by any pastor or any member of the 
church. 

III. In thenext place, the importance of organizing a com- 
mittee, to be called the Advisory Committee, is to be empha- 
sized. 

In some churches this committee is called ‘the Pru- 
dential Committee.” But this name is not sufficiently 
specific ; and, furthermore, it suggests the necessity of a cer- 
tain sort of espionage, as if some one was determined upon 
doing something very imprudent. There can be no better 
name than that of Advisory Committee. This name exactly 
indicates its character. It possesses no legislative power ; it 
is simply the instrument of the church acting along lines al- 
ready indicated by the church, or suggesting lines along 
which the church may act. This committee may well be 
composed of the deacons and the clerk ex officio, and of a num- 
ber of brethren who are in course of training to become 
deacons. It ought also to have in its number some mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. They will be able correctly 
to report to that body the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, so far as they relate to questions affecting the secular 
affairs of the church; friction will thus be avoided, and har- 
mony of action secured. Inthis committee there ought to be 
representatives of all classes in the church. This method of 
selection would give every division of the church, as to social 
position, intellectual culture, and spiritual efficiency, its 


proper representation. This is sometimes a necessity, in 


order to prevent jealousy and to avoid friction. It has been 
found well to elect members for a period of three years, the 
office of acertain number expiring at the end of each year, 
and others then being elected to take the places thus made 
vacant. In this way there is always an opportunity to give 
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recognition to new and efficient members who come, in the 
meantime, into the church. This, indeed, is one of the uses 
of this committee. It gives recognition and appreciation to 
men who may be fitted to occupy positions between the office 
of trustee and deacon. 

This committee is the pastor’s cabinet, his body-guard, 
his confidential counsellors. The pastor, if a wise man, will 
apparently do nothing of himself; he will work entirely 
through this committee. All new business which is brought 
before the church onght to come through this channel. The 
pastor will then be relieved of much responsibility and saved 
from ‘an equal amount of criticism. If he have less praise he 
will have still less blame. He apparently is nothing any- 
where, while virtually he may be, in a sense, almost every- 
thing everywhere. If he have from ten to twenty of his 
bravest, most intelligent, and most consecrated brethren 
stand about him, no arrow of criticism can reach him until it 
has passed through them. There will be times in the history 
of any church when this considerntion will be vastly impor- 
tant to any pastor. While this body is purely advisory its 
advice will have great moral weight. If the committee be 
carefully selected, no average church will be likely earn- 
estly to oppose its unanimous recommendations; and the 
committee ought never to make a recommendation which 
was not unanimous. These recommendations, therefore, 
should be especially deliberate, considerate and Christian. 
The sense of responsibility in making recommendations neces- 
sarily produces conservatism in coming to conclusions. All 
matters of new business, the hearing of experiences, the receiv 
ing and granting of letters, and especially all matters of discip- 
line, must first come before this committee, and through this 
channel be introduced into the church. There are many 
cases of discipline in which matters of great delicacy require 
prolonged, patient, and confidential consideration. There 
are times when such subjects ought not fora moment to be 
discussed in all their details before any mixed assembly. 
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Times there are when such discussion is absolutely out of 
place before boys and girls, who form a considerable part of 
the membership of many of our churches. Many matters of 
discipline can be wisely settled without bringing them before 
the church for general discussion. Scores of cases are 
known where adjustments have been made and painful aliena- 
tions reconciled through the intervention of this committee, 
while all publicity was avoided. The introduction of these 
subjects in open church meetings might have alienated 
families, brought great reproach upon churches and, through 
the newspapers, scandal upon the cause of Christ. One’s 
heart is sickened at the thought of the needlessness as well 
as the wickedness of the average church quarrel. 

All matters of ordinary business should be matured in this 
committee, so that wise recommendations could be made to the 
church at its regular meeting. Often business meetings of the 
church destroy the sweetness and spirituality of many of our 
best prayer-meetings. When subjects are brought into the 
church without previous matured deliberation, general discus- 
sions arise, and often acrimonious debates ensue. Sharp 
words are spoken regarding matters of very little importance ; 
matters so trivial that in themselves they are unworthy of seri- 
ous discussion may yet occasion warm words between brethren, 
and, perhaps, cause painful alienations and even disruptions 
in our churches. There are men who, for the most part, are 
possessed of a dumb spirit in meetings for prayer and con- 
ference, who yet can speak earnestly and fervently for a 
quarter of an hour or more on some unimportant topic in 
the church meetings. Numerous church meetings are snares 
of the enemy; they are entirely unnecessary. To give a 
whole evening, as is often done in some churches, to the or- 
dinary routine business of the average church, is to waste 
much valuable time and to incur serious, positive danger. 
Were matters thoroughly matured in the advisory committee 
meeting, the business meeting of the church could be dis- 
posed of in a very few minutes. Churches receiving scores 
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of members, contributing thousands of dollars, and engaged 
in various benevolent enterprises, requiring much thought 
and involving large outlay, are known to limit their monthly 
business meetings to ten or fifteen minutes at the close of 
an ordinary prayer-meeting. We earnestly affirm that the 
loose, disjointed, immatured methods so often seen in the 
business meetings of some churches are a reproach to our 
common sense and are a challenge to the worst elements of 
our poor, human nature. On this subject we could speak 
with warmth, almost amounting to vehemence, of the folly of 
the methods so often pursued. Freedom of discussion is the 
right of every member, but liberty is not license. To turn a 
church meeting into an arena for acrimonious debate is the 
height of folly, if not of crime. What pitiful instances every 
reader has known! God forgive our stupidity ! 

But, is such acommittee “ Baptistic’’? Is it not an intro- 
duction of an unduly Presbyterial element into our churches ? 
We have a right to what is good, even though other denomi- 
nations adopt somewhat similar methods. It issurely always 
the privilege of a Baptist church, by its own free vote, to dele- 
gate a part of its work to a committee of its choice. Surely 
it is ‘‘ Baptistic”’ to desire and to receive good advice. What- 
ever, ina matter of mere expediency, bears the unmistakable 
stamp of sanctified common sense, and is not contrary to New 
Testament teaching, ought to be observed by us. That this 
committee bears that stamp, the testimony of hundreds of 
Baptists and the history of many churches emphatically affirm. 
Is there any authority in the Word of God for such a commit- 
tee as this ? That is the true question for Baptists to ask and 
answer. There is at least a suggestion in Galatians ii. 2, which 
clearly bears upon this point. Here wesee that the Apostle 
Paul, privately, or as the word might be rendered severally, 
took counsel of brethren “which were of reputation.” Doubt- 
less there were good reasons why the apostle sought for this 
private interview with representative men in Jerusalem. It 
is certain that the interview was not before a promiscuous 
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assembly ; it does not seem even to have been before all 
the apostles, but simply in a private manner with a few of 
the recognized leaders. He wished them to understand 
clearly the state of the case before the matter became the 
subject of public discussion. It was greatly important to de- 
cide whether the rites of the Jews were to be imposed on 
converts from the Gentiles. This was the chief point on 
which advice was sought, and not whether the Gospel should 
be preached to the Gentiles; on that point full revelation had 
been given previously to the Apostle Peter. The Jews were 
warmly attached to their ancient customs; and the attach- 
ment continued even after they had embraced the Christian 
faith. It was a delicate matter, therefore, even to suggest 
that it was now no longer necessary to observe these cus- 
toms. Ifa matter so delicate was discussed before a pro- 
miscuous assembly, great excitement would necessarily have 
resulted. In this private conference the Apostle Paul could 
much more readily explain his motives and emphasize his 
reasons. It was also most important that a few of the rep- 
resentative men should be made to understand clearly Paul’s 
position, that their influence might be used to prevent mis- 
understanding, and probably alienations. He therefore ar- 
ranged for this private interview. These brethren were his 
cabinet, his advisers, virtually his advisory committee. Ex- 
amining the history, we see clearly that the course pursued 
contributed to a happy solution of this vexed problem. All 
ground for discussion, it must be admitted, was not removed, 
for when the matter came to be submitted to the apostles 
and leaders, as we see by Acts xv. 7, there were some of the 
sect of the Pharisees who still maintained that the Gentiles 
must keep the law of Moses; and but for the wise precaution 
of the apostle in calling about him that advisory committee, 
no one can predict what the issue of a more public discussion 
might have been. In this interview “ with them which were 
of reputation,” Peter and James had all their difficulties re- 
moved and their convictions clarified. When the public as- 
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sembly was held, they were able to submit views which 
brought the whole controversy to a speedy termination. The 
meeting of the advisory committee was one of the most 
marked illustrations of the prudence which we so often find 
in the life of Paul. It is always a dangerous thing to discuss 
differences of a delicate nature, when the passions and prej- 
udices of a mixed audience are aroused. The truth of this 
statement many of our churches know to their great sorrow 
and to the dishonor of their Master. 

We have not made a separate classification of the elec- 
tion of a clerk. This matter may seem to many too trivial 
to be mentioned in this article. We are, however, convinced 
to the contrary. It is of great importance that a man of 
good common sense and some familiarity with methods of 
business and forms of records should be elected for this office. 
The ability to record the proceedings of a church meeting in 
words properly spelled, and which clearly express the exact 
truth, is very important. If the clerk be absent, the very first 
business will be to appoint another. Many churches neglect 
to guard against this apparently unimportant omission, and 
the result is incorrect records and serious difficulties of various 
kinds. Church councils often give painful revelations as to the 
careless methods of doing business in some churches. The 
multiplication of church meetings for the granting of letters 
and the receiving of members is often a great evil; it is rare, 
indeed, when it is necessary to have more than the regular 
meeting each month. The exercise of sound judgment, and 
the refusal to gratify mere personal whims, will generally 
obviate the necessity of multiplying meetings. We are con- 
vinced that nearly all the sad alienations which too often 
occur in our churches might be avoided, and that all the 
business of the church would be greatly facilitated by the 
appointment of such an advisory committee as is here rec- 
ommended. No language is too strong to express the deep 
conviction cherished in favor of this committee, and the dan- 
ger which will arise where business of all kinds and in all 
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stages of immaturity is thrown into a church meeting for 
general discussion. 

This article is not given with the thought that it presents 
an exhaustive statement of the organization of achurch with 
wide-reaching relations. Other committees will be con- 
sidered later. The bodies named, however, are deemed to 
be necessary to a church whose organization is vigorous, 
symmetrical, harmonious, and permanent. 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 
New York. 
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IV. 
THE PAULINE THEOLOGY OF THE LAW. 


Paul’s doctrine of the law is developed from a purely 
Christological standpoint. He nowhere dwells upon the his- 
toric purpose and use of the law. He lays the greatest stress 
upon its preparatory office. Of specific points under this 
general topic he discusses at greatest length the relation of 
the law to sin. This he does in order to show how the law 
served to quicken the consciousness of sin and thus to pre- 
pare men for the gospel of redemption through Christ. 

In setting forth this relation, Paul employs (1) a historico- 
exegetical argument founded upon the relation of the law to 
the promise given to Abraham (Gal. 3; Rom. 4), in which 
it is shown that the principle on which Abraham was justi- 
fied was that of faith. The testimony of the Old Testament 
was that Abraham believed God, and his faith was reckoned 
to him for righteousness (Rom. 4: 3,9). On the basis of 
this testimony Paul asserts that the promise to Abraham did 
not guarantee its blessing to him and to his seed on the 
ground of a legal obedience, but on the ground of a right- 
eousness which is by faith (Rom. 4: 13). He therefore con- 
cludes that the way to acceptance with God is the way of 
faith, and that the validity of the promises made of old rests 
upon this principle (Rom. 4: 16; Gal. 3: 21,22). He thus 
traces back his doctrine of the imputation of faith and of 
justification thereby (Rom. 4: 3, 5, 9, 22; Jas. 2: 23; cf. 
Gen. 15: 6), with historical continuity to the covenant made 
with Abraham. The effect of this argument is to show that 
the law had its main purpose in reference to the Messianic 
age and work. Upon its use as a present power restraining 
from sin, Paul does not have occasion to dwell. 

(2) He employs an argument based upon his doctrine of 
the cross. The postulate with which he starts, is that the 
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cross of Christ is the efficient means of redemption. But if 
righteousness were attainable by deeds of the law, there 
would not only be another way of salvation but the way of 
the cross would be rendered unnecessary and useless (Gal. 
2: 21; 5: 4). But by the supposition this is impossible. 
The way by the law must therefore be shut and the way by 
the cross remain the only path of life (Rom. 9: 30-33). 

(3) A psychological argument is also employed to show 
how the law quickens the consciousness of sin, makes trans- 
gressions abound (Rom. 3: 20; 5: 20; 7: 7-11), shuts men 
up in ward and cuts off every other way but that of faith 
(Gal. 3: 23 sq.). The first of these three lines of proof is 
a general historical argument, the second a specifically 
Christological, and the third a psychological argument. This 
analysis gathers up the principal proofs by which the fositive 
aspects of the law’s preparatory office are set forth. 

Its negative preparation for Christ is brought out in an 
argument showing the powerlessness of the law to secure 
righteousness. There are two main reasons for this inability 
of the law, (1) its external, preceptive character (2 Cor. 3: 
6-18; Rom. 2: 27-29; 7: 6).* (2) The carnal nature of 
man (Rom. 8: 3-7). Thus, negatively, the preparatory 
purpose of the law is shown by both its subjective and its 
objective inability. 

These theses will be more minutely considered under the 
following heads into which we analyze our theme: 

I.—The Meaning and Scope of the Law (0 vopoz) 

Paul uses this word to denote the Mosaic law, unless 
otherwise limited or defined.t Noor is sometimes used 
generically, but still denotes remotely the Mosaic legislation ; 
6 vouo> denotes specifically the Mosaic law. <A few passages 
may be taken as representative; Rom. 2: 14, where the 
Jews and Gentiles only are under consideration. The Gen- 

* This idea is still more prominent in the Epistle to the Hebrews than in 


the Pauline Epistles (Heb. 8: 6-13). 


t As, e. g., in Gal. 6: 2, Tov vopuov tév ypiorév. 
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tiles “have not the law” (7 voyoy fyovta); the Jews have 
the law. Here the Mosaic law must be meant in both cases, 
though in one the reference is remote, in the other, direct. 
Rom. 3: 9, “ Whatever the law saith, it saith to those who 
are under the law.” Rom. 5: 13, “For until the law (dye 
voov) sin was in the world, but sin is not reckoned where 
there is not law” (uy dvtoz vouov). Here appear both the 
specific and the more general use of the word without the 
article. Rom. 7: 7 ‘What shall we say then? Is the law 
(0 voor) sin ? God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin but by 
the law” (2¢ uy dea vopov). These passages will fairly illustrate 
Paul’s use of the word “law.” They show that in cases 
where he does not use it as a simple equivalent for the 
Mosaic law and seems to speak of law in general, he still has 
the Mosaic legislation in mind. Sometimes he speaks of this 
law specifically, sometimes generically. The concept of law 
in general does not take him beyond the Mosaic enactments. 

From this consideration it follows that by “the law” 
Paul denotes the whole Mosaic code. Whatever, therefore, 
he teaches in regard to “ the law”’ at all, applies to the whole 
system, not to an element or phase of the system arbitrarily 
selected. Paul’s theology of the law has been too often in- 
terpreted by means of unwarranted divisions within the law 
itself. But we can be certain from the use of the word that 
whatever he teaches in regard to the purpose and present 
validity of the law, he teaches in regard to its totality. ‘The 
traditional division of the law of Moses into moral, cere- 
monial and juristic laws may serve to facilitate a general 
view of theocratic ordinances ; but it is incorrect if it seeks 
to express a distinction within the law, and to claim various 
dignity for its various parts.” * 

Il.—T7he Origin and Nature of the Law. 

Paul teaches in the strongest terms that the law is divine 
in its origin and in its nature, “holy, just, and good” (Rom. 
7: 12). It was “ ordained by angels in the hand of a medi- 
* Oehler, Old Testament Theology, 1, 264. 


’ 
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ator” (Gal. 3: 19); it is “spiritual” (Rom. 7: 14). In his 
elaborate argument showing the relation of the law to sin, 
he is careful to guard against the misconception that the sin- 
fulness which the law quickens and occasions is due to any 
moral defect in the law itself: ‘‘ Is the law sin? God forbid !” 
(Rom. 7: 7). So, also in his argument showing the inade- 
quacy of the legal dispensation to the fulfilment of the 
promises made to Abraham, he is careful to urge that there 
is no opposition between the legal system and the gospel of 
faith preached beforehand to him (Gal. 3: 8): “Is the law 
then against the promises of God ? God forbid!” (Gal. 3: 21). 
The dispensation of the law is, indeed, subordinate to the 
covenant of promise, but so far from being in opposition to 
it, it has its ideal end in the fulfilment of that covenant. The 
law is intermediate between the ancient covenant and the 
completed gospel,—between the promise and tbe fulfilment. 
It was a divinely appointed means of revealing human need 
and of hastening its satisfaction. We thus see how com- 
pletely is the law auxiliary to the gospel of grace and faith 
in the historic development of the Kingdom of God. This 
gospel is the way of life from the beginning and the law 
only entered along side of it (zepsca7AHex—Rom 5: 20) to 
aid in teaching men this truth. But from the beginning, 
like its last representative John the Baptist—it heralds and 
serves a greater than itseif. 


IIll.— Zhe Immediate, Historic Aim of the Law. 


It belongs to the very nature of statute law to restrain 
transgression by ordaining penalties. The Mosaic law aimed 
to check sin, promote morality, and secure righteousness. 
It did this by presenting motives to obedience: ‘‘ Ye have 
seen how I bare you on eagles’ wings and brought you unto 
myself” (Ex. 19: 4). The Decalogue is thus prefaced: “I 
am the Lord thy God who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Ex. 20: 2). The ex- 
cellence and fitness of the law are commended to the people 
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(Deut. 4: 6-8). The motives to obedience are both posi- 
tive,—being drawn from appeals back to God’s care and 
guidance and forward to the promises ; and negative,—being 
founded upon threats and penalties. The law has a restrain- 
ing, regulative power. It has more than a negative force. 
It seeks more than outward conformity ; it insists upon a 
right disposition of heart; morality as well as legality. 
Though itself external to man, it is a grave mistake to sup- 
pose that it required only external obedience. What it was 
able to secure is another question. But such, in brief, was 
the historic aim of the law for the time then present, as ap- 
prehended by the Jews themselves. 

At first sight it appears strange that Paul has not devel- 
oped this idea of the law, but rather a view of it which al- 
most seems contradictory to this. How different would 
have been his treatment of the law while still a zealous and 
devout Jew! In what a different light does he see the whole 
subject from his new stand-point! He now looks wholly be- 
yond the immediate aim of the law for the Jew, and sees it 
only in its relations to the gospel. The whole subject is 
therefore treated by Paul with a purely Christological pur- 
pose. This change is an impressive illustration of the radi- 
cal revolution which his modes of religious thought must 
have undergone. That which once held for him the highest 
place in veneration and esteem he never ceases to honor, 
but its chief glory now is that it is a means of ushering in 
the new “ ministration of the spirit.” Henceforth for the 
apostle the glory of the law must ever pale before the 
brighter and more-enduring glory of the new “ ministration 
of righteousness ” (2 Cor. 3: 8-11). 

Some writers on the Pauline theology maintain that Paul 
not only fails to consider the historic purpose of the law to 
check transgression and secure morality, but that he teaches, 
to the exact contrary, that the law was given to increase 
sin. Pfleiderer (Paulinism) strongly emphasizes the sharp 
antithesis between the Jewish (historic) and the Pauline 
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(Christological) purpose of the law, and asserts that, accord- 
ing to Paul, the law was not given to check sin but to 
increase it. 

This point will be discussed subsequently. We have 
already granted that Paul nowhere dwells upon the historical 
idea of the law; but are there no incidental traces of this 
idea in the Pauline epistles? If so, they will weigh against 
the position that Paul’s ideal view of the law is in contradic- 
tion to its historic aim. Such traces seem to be found in 
the following passages: Rom. 7: 10: ‘‘ The commandment 
which was unto life” (ordained unto or aimed at [securing] 
life).* Rom. 8: 3-4: “For what the law could not do,” 
etc., God did, in order that “the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.” ‘“‘The righteousness of the law” is the righteous- 
ness which the law contemplates and seeks to secure, though 
for reasons to be separately considered it was not able to 
secure it. If it be said that the righteousness of the law is 
only the righteousness which the law demanded, it is admitted; 
but we cannot suppose God issuing a system making certain 
demands upon men, and comprehending in the system no 
purpose and no aim of securing the fulfilment of the de- 
mands. The righteousness of the law is the righteousness 
which the author of the law contemplated and purposed 
to secure, so far as a legal system can be designed and 
adapted to secure such a result. 1. Tim. 1: 5-9: “ For the 
end of the commandment is charity,” etc. (v. 5). ‘‘ The law 
is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient, for the ungodly, and for sinners,” etc. (v.9). The 
meaning here is that the law was given to restrain the law- 
less, disobedient, etc. ; to check whatever is not according to 
“sound teaching” and the “ glorious gospel” (vv. 9-11). 
It cannot be maintained that Paul meant to say that the law 
was given to increase the wickedness of these classes of per- 
sons. The peculiarly Pauline doctrine of the purpose of the 


*7 évroAn 7) ei¢ Sutzv, Sc. ovoa. Cf. Meyer in loco. 
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law as quickening the sense of sin does not here come into 
view. This passage is not a theological argument, but a 
piece of practical, moral instruction. It might be para- 
phrased thus: Have love, which is the end of the command- 
ment, and then you will not be under the law, for it is not 
made for the righteous—to regulate his life or threaten him 
for disobedience—but for sinners. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law, and he who is ruled by love has within him the 
principle of righteousness which the law aims to secure. 

The use of a fourth passage in this connection is more 
doubtful. Gal. 3: 19: “The law was added because of 
transgressions” (tay zapafdoswr ydpwv). “To check trans- 
gressions ” is the old and an ‘allowable interpretation. But 
most modern commentators interpret it as meaning to in- 
crease transgressions—z.e., to bring them out in definite 
character.* This interpretation is determined by the parallel 
passages, Rom. 3: 20and 5: 20. But even surrendering 
this passage, which was formerly regarded as Paul’s most 
explicit statement of the historic aim of the law, we have 
still seen that this idea is not absent from the Pauline epis- 
tles, though only incidentally introduced. The Divine de- 
sign of the law during the period of its validity was to secure 
obedience by threatening and checking transgressions. This 
is not equivalent to saying that it had power to justify. It 
could hold out inducements to righteousness, but could not 
secure the obedient heart. This impotence or inadequacy of 
the law forms the transition from the Jewish to the unique 
Pauline idea of the law in its relation to sin. Hence we con- 
sider next : 


IV. The Failure of the Law to secure Righteousness. 


. We have already touched upon its external perceptive 
character. It was a “ministration of death written and 
graven in stones.” It could not secure its own ideal end, 


* E.g. Ellicott iz loco: ‘*To manifest, awaken a conviction of, to give, as it 
were, a distinctive existence to the transgressions of it (the law) which existed, 
but were not properly recognized as such.” 
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because it was not a spiritual power. It could punish dis- 
obedience, induce to outward conformity, and even by mo- 
tives and promises induce to obedience, but these combined 
results did not constitute a perfect righteousness, and could 
not, therefore, fulfil the conditions of a justification to be re- 
ceived on the basis of debt, not of grace. And here appears 
the greatest obstacle ofall to the securing of righteousness 
by the law. It was powerful against the sinful, fleshly nature 
of man (Rom. 8: 3). It was not only weak as the “ letter ”"— 
to ypdppa—and as elementary ta atorysia tod xdapov (Gal. 
4: 3, 9; Col. 2: 8, 20), it was also weak “through the 
flesh” —dca t7i¢ adpxoc, This argument, like those that have 
preceded it, tends to establish the Christological aim of the 
law. It could not, in view of this inadequacy, be a finality. 
It must be a system subordinate to the principle of salvation 
by grace on condition of faith, a principle which existed be- 
fore the law, and for the more complete revelation and real- 
ization of which the law was given. The legal principle is: 
“He that doeth them shall live by them” (Rom. Io: 5; 
Gal. 3: 12), but “the carnal mind is not subject to the law 
of God; neither, indeed, canbe” (Rom. 8: 7). Hence, the 
way by deeds of the law is shut, and only the way of grace 
and faith is left. This brings us to inquire into: 


V. The Purpose of the Law in its Relation to Sin. 


Paul teaches in many passages that the purpose of the 
law was to quicken the consciousness and intensify the power 
of sin. This idea was unknown to Jewish theology. Both 
the Jewish and the Pauline ideas were true. The former 
was correct historically, the latter ideally. The first step in 
the development of sin by the law is seen in the fact that 
“by the law is the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 3: 20). The 
law reveals sin as transgression. ‘I had not known sin but 
by the law; for I had not known lust except the law had 
said: Thou shall not covet” (Rom. 7: 7). The sin existed 
before the law came, but was not definitely and consciously 
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known as such. ‘For until the law sin was in the world,. 
but sin is not imputed (reckoned as such) where there is no 
law” (Rom. 5: 13). By the revelation of sin in its true 
character the law becomes a ministration of death. Reveal- 
ing sin as transgression of Divine right it “ works wrath” to- 
the disobedient (Rom. 4: 13). Thus “sin by the command- 
ment becomes exceeding sinful” (Rom. 7: 13). In this 
way sin is defined. Men see themselves in the mirror of 
Divine law as guilty. The law becomes the occasion by 
which sin really intensifies its power in human life. ‘The 
law entered that the offence might abound.” (Rom. 5: 20; 
cf. Gal. 3: 19). ‘‘ Without the law sin was dead. I was 
alive without the law once; but when the commandment 
came sin revived, and I died” (Rom. 7: 8, 9). Thus the law 
became the “strength of sin” (1 Cor. 15: 56). 

We can now see in what sense the law increased sin. It 
sharpened the sinful self-consciousness by revealing sin as 
such. Thus relatively to man’s previous consciousness of 
sin, it increased it. Besides this it became the occasion of 
increasing the violence of sinful desire by its restraint. The 
law did not causally increase sin. It became the occasion of 
its development into new strength. According to Rom. 7: 
8, it is stv, not the law, which “brought all manner of de- 
sire.” Sin was the cause of this desire, the law only the 
occasion of its development. Paul’s argument here is briefly 
this: The commandment was unto life—had life as its end 
and aim—but by reason of the hold which sin had upon my 
nature, it only served to reveal me to myself, and to convict 
me of guilt before God; and thus what was meant to be unto 
life I found to be unto death. The law then pronounced the 
death sentence on me(7: 9), and showed me the mercy of 
God in Christ as my only hope (7: 25). 

That the law caused a positive increase of sin Paul does. 
not teach. The action of the law upon men was like that of 
all the influences and agencies of God’s grace upon those who 
persist in sin. The Gospel message itself becomes a 
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‘‘ savour of death unto death” to those who reject it (2 Cor. 
2: 16). Christ is “a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence to them that stumble at the word, being disobedient” 
(1 Pet. 2: 8). Truth hardens the heart that spurns it. Moral 
law develops character into definiteness in both directions. 
To him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. All the 
laws of nature conspire against the bad man and for the good 
man. If Pharaoh resists God and hardens his heart (Ex. 8: 
15), God by his laws which rule the world will reciprocate 
(Ex. 7: 13). This is the inevitable rebound of moral law. 
Nature recoils upon him who transgresses her laws, and nature 
is but a name for the Divine modes of working. God hard- 
ens no man’s heart until the man hardens his own. But 
when he does this he places himself under those certain 
judicial consequences which God has ordained in the universe 
for persistence in sin. In this sense God hardens his heart ; 
not by causal efficiency, but through the natural action of 
moral law. The sun shining upon the soil brings out its 
possibilities. If it shines upon a fertile field it will quicken 
it into verdure and clothe it with beauty. The same sun 
shining upon a marsh only liberates from it the noxious 
gases which poison the air. So God’s light and truth, shin- 
ing upon humanity, produce the most varied effects according 
to the soil of the lives upon which they fall. 


VI. The Fulfilment of the Law. 


The argument which proves that the law intensified sin 
also shows how it became a negative means of salvation by 
sharpening the need and longing for redemption. In the re- 
demptive work of Christ, therefore, the law finds its fulfil- 
ment. The law aims at life by pointing to Christ, who alone 
can give it. The historic aim is secured in the principle of 


love—*“ the end of the commandment is love ;” its ideal aim is 
secured in Christ—“ Christ is the end of the law.” Thus the 
Christological and historic purposes meet and blend, since 
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Christ brings in the perfect gospel of love. In him, there- 
fore, the apparent antinomy is solved. The law requires 
righteousness and shows the sinner the depths of his sin, not 
to leave him in despair, but rather to lead him humbled and 
penitent to Christ, that God may receive him through faith. 

If we have rightly interpreted, thus far, the Pauline doc- 
trine of the law, it follows as an inevitable consequence that 
the Mosaic law does not retain under Christianity the same 
prescriptive moral authority which belonged to it before. It 
is completed in the gospel. All its elements of permanence 
are taken up into Christianity, which is complete in itself and 
does not need to be supplemented from any previous incom- 
plete stage of revelation.* This view does not rest for its 
support upon any single passage or set of passages. It runs 
through the whole Pauline conception of the revelation of 
the two dispensations. A few passages may be quoted in 
illustration : 

Gal. 3: 19, 24, 25: ‘‘ Wherefore then serveth the law ? 
It was added because of transgressions, 72/7 the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made. Wherefore the law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we are 
no longer under a schoolmaster.” Rom. 10: 4: “ For Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” The best interpreters agree that tédoc vomov 
here is literally the end—the completion—and that the 
meaning of this passage is that the validity of the law has 
come to an end in Christ. 2. Cor. 3: 11: “For if that 
which ts done away \ as glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is glorious.” Col. 2: 16,17: “Let no man judge 
you in meat or in drink, or in respect of a holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of 
things to come; but the body ts Christ.” Rom. 6:15: “ We 
are not under the law.” 


*See my article, ‘‘The Old Testament in the Christian Church,” in the 
New Englander for July, 1882, in which this point is discussed at length. 
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Were it necessary, these ideas might be traced through 
the courses of argument pursued by the apostle. But these 
passages which a Judaizing theology has twisted for so many 
centuries are now generally explained by scholarly interpret- 
ers in their obvious meaning and in harmony with the Paul- 
ine scheme of doctrine which the recent science of Biblical 
theology has done so much to elucidate. We conclude, 
then, that in Christ revelation is complete. The gospel is 
lacking in nothing that was of permanent value in the law. 
‘God has taken away the first ; he has established the second : 
He has completed the old in the new, as the blossom is com- 
pleted in the fruit. The law will always be worthy of all 
honor, but its chief glory must ever be that it served to 
usher in the gospel and to prove to humanity a zadaywy0c 
ett Xmatov, 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 

Watertown, N. Y. 





THE LORD'S DAY. 


V. 


THE LORD’S DAY; 
IN ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY A GOSPEL INSTITUTION. 


PROBABLY at fo time since the introduction, in the sev- 
enteenth century, of Sabbatarian views among English- 
speaking Protestants, has the Sabbath question commanded 
so thoughtful and so general consideration as during the past 
decade. Quite a number of books, pamphlets, review arti- 
cles and tracts have issued from the press, treating of this 
many-sided subject. In the reactionary protest against the 
stern Sabbatarian regime of a generation or two past, there 
has been a degree of restless uncertainty of thought and 
practice which has boded no good to the Christian world. 
The purpose of the present article is to show the illogical 
and inconclusive nature of the argument, by which the sanc- 
tity of the holy Lord’s Day is usually defended. It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that we find it difficult to approach any 
question of this moment with minds untrammelled by preju- 
dice, and to make up our verdict solely upon the evidence 
adduced. And it is yet more to be regretted that one whose 
scholarly self-respect compels him to dissent from popular 
error, should not infrequently incur obloquy, or, at least, be 
misunderstood and sometimes misrepresented. Especially is 
there this danger to be incurred by those who antagonize the 
Sabbatarian view of the Lord’s Day. It is hoped that we 
may see that this sacred day may be Scriptural and Divinely 
instituted, without such resort to Judaism as the New Testa- 
ment writers and the church of the first centuries knew 
nothing of. If that institution has been inconsiderately 
placed in popular apprehension upon a false basis, surely it is 
desirable to remove that foundation that it may be rested 
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upon the enduring rock. In philosophy and ethics false 
ground sooner or later gives way. We ever injure a good 
cause when we claim for it sanctions to which it is not en- 
titled. Men lose faith even in that which is holy when they 
see it defended by arguments illogical, unscriptural, and un- 
historical. By such defence the Lord’s Day unquestionably 
has been weakened in its obligatory force upon the conscience 
of thoughtful souls. To rescue that day from what is re- 
garded asa serious peril is the purpose of this writing. If 
the word and practice of the Apostles, recorded in the New 
Testament, and the early Christian testimony, are to weigh 
anything, then the Lord’s Day is a Divine institution. We 
shall see also, it is hoped, that it is essentially and peculiarly 
an institution of the Gospel dispensation. 

Perhaps there was a Patriarchal Sabbath in commemora- 
tion of the received view of the six (literal) days of the cre- 
ative week. I purposely say perhaps, rather than certainly, 
or even probably. The argument which affirms such a Sab- 
bath is exceedingly indefinite and inconclusive. It seems 
almost a pity to spoil the pretty conceit of Bickersteth, whose 
glowing lines tell us of 

** The Sabbath, 

That almost lonely rivulet, which flows 

From Eden through the world’s wide wastes of sand.” 
In sober prose, however, it must be said that no such rivulet 
flows. I am aware that many scholarly men find evidence 
of an Edenic Sabbath in Gen. ii., 3: ‘‘ And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made.” 

This is supposed to be the enactment of the Sabbatic law 
for the race. But it is an exceedingly frail support for such 
conclusion. It is only the historian’s statement that the 
Sinaic Sabbath, instituted two thousand years afterwards, had 
a commemorative reference to the creation. It is mentioned 
by him proleptically, as giving the Divine determination to 

sanctify the seventh day, and to constitute it a religious rest 
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day in the future ceremonial law. No one knows what part 
of the Mosaic history was first written, whether Genesis or 
Exodus, or whether they were committed to writing simul- 
taneously. To make the passage of any value as proof in 
this matter, it must be assumed that Genesis was a historic 
book coming down from patriarchal times, and that the later 
law of Exodus and Deuteronomy referred to it in the word 
“remember.” Nothing was more natural than for Moses, 
when writing (or collating, it matters not which), the history 
of the creative week, parenthetically to note the fact that the 
Sabbath, then recently given to Israel, had a reference to the 
event. The Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., (in the Presbyterian 
Review, April, (883), argues the Edenic institution of the 
Sabbath, declaring that ‘‘we have abundant evidence that 
the division of time into weeks of seven days extensively 
prevailed in the earlier ages; that it was known, not only 
among the Hebrews and other Arabic or Semitic nations, but 
also among the Egyptians, Greeks, Africans, and Peruvians, 
and almost, or quite, all primitive peoples.” The Doctor 
does not afford the anxious reader a glimpse at this “ abun- 
dant evidence,” nor does he even tell where it may be found, 
but he adds: ‘‘ The Assyrian and Babylonian arrowhead in- 
scriptions * * * * afford unequivocal evidence that 
the Sabbath itself was known and reverenced by the ancient 
Babylonians, and that they regarded it as having been estab- 
lished by God at the creation of the world.” In proof of 
this assertion a note informs us that “on the fifth tablet of 
the Chaldean Account of the Creation, we find the words: 


‘On the seventh He [the Creator] appointed a holy day, 
And to cease from all business He commanded.’ 


Also in the Babylonian Calendar the seventh day is desig- 
nated as the ‘ Sabbath,’ the word signifying ‘a day on which 
it is unlawful to work.’” 

According to Rawlinson, Smith, and others, these ““Assy- 
rian tablets in their original form are at least two centuries. 
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older than Abraham, and six centuries older than Moses, 
while the remarkable traditions they contain are older still.” 
Of this Chaldean Account of the Creation far too much has 
been made. Professor J. L. Porter, of the Assembly’s Col- 
lege, Dublin, in an elaborate paper printed in the Princeton 
Review some seven or eight years ago, tells us that “the 
tablets are unfortunately fragmentary ;” that in some places 
they are “so obscure that the exact sense can scarcely be 
absolutely fixed,” and that “‘ the deciphering is attended with 
only a fair degree of certainty.” Perhaps, too, it might be 
added, that Mr. Fox Talbot’s quite poetic “ translation” must 
be received with some allowance for the license usually ac- 
corded poets. At any rate, I shrink from the consequences 
to result from this feverish appeal to “‘ Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian tablets” as verifying Scripture, especially when it is as- 
sumed that they antedate the Scripture record from six to 
twelve centuries. If these Assyrian tablets furnish an ac- 
count of creation, in which the Genesis record is antici- 
pated, a pertinent question arises, whence did the As- 
syrian chronicler obtain his information, so exactly giving 
the order of the creative week? Was he inspired, or did 
he guess? Maybe we shall yet have to admit that Ewald, 
Kuenen, and Robertson Smith are not so far wrong when 
they argue for the post-exilic origin of the Pentateuch! 
Perhaps, after all, Genesis was copied from Babylonian 
tablets ! 

Granting all that has been so unwarrantably claimed, 
about “all nations having traditions of a primitive week of 
seven days,” it would fot follow that a seventh-day Sabbath 
was instituted in Eden and had come down the centuries as 
the heritage of the race. Many reasons may be assigned 
for such septenary division of time; as, for example, the 
quartering of the lunar month, the seven primary planets 
known to ancient astrologers, the supposed perfection of the 
number seven, growing, perhaps, out of the traditions of the 
creation. Scholars inform us that the Jewish Talmud knows 
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nothing of any Eden-ordained Sabbath. Their doctors 
universally date the institution from the Mosaic legislation, 
generally referring its commencement to Exodus xv: 25: 
“There he made statutes,” etc. They regard the fourth 
commandment as perpetuating (as a Jewish ceremonial) the 
Sabbath, instituted, with other things, at Marah. And it 
may be added that, among the writings which have come 
down to us from the first three centuries, no Christian 
“father” bases the observance of the Lord’s Day upon 
either the Decalogue or a primeval and patriarchal Sabbatic 
law. Indeed, they argued that the Sabbath was only a Jew- 
ish ceremonial from the fact that the patriarchs knew nothing 
of it. The apostles and primitive Christians were born too 
early to have the benefit of the modern interpretation of 
Genesis ii: 3, and the light of the wonderful Assyrian tab- 
lets ! 

Of an Edenic patriarchal Sabbath there is no trace in the 
history of God’s people prior to Moses and the Wilderness. 
The first mention of the institution is in Exodus xvi: 23; 
“To-morrow is a rest of a holy Sabbath” (Revised Version). 
The first intimation of this day of rest is in verses 4 and 5, 
where Moses is told of the double rate of manna to be 
gathered on the sixth day. When the people do this the 
rulers of the congregation, apparently (strangely enough) 
not having heard, or at least not remembering, the injunc- 
tion given in verse 5, come to Moses complaining. He tells 
them: “ It is that which Jehovah hath spoken of, a rest—a 
holy Sabbath—to Jehovah is to-morrow.” It is only when 
we reach verse -29 that we definitely have ‘‘ ¢4e Sabbath.” 
This record is conclusive that neither rulers nor people knew 
anything of the Sabbath prior to the event. Otherwise the 
double gathering would have been expected. The rulers 
would have applauded the pious remembrance of the people. 
But they seem wholly unaware of such an institution. The 
weight of critical exegesis and scholarly interpretation 
places the beginning of the institution just here. Thus 
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Oehler, in the recently published Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia, article ‘“‘ Sabbath ”: 


Moses introduced the Sabbath first in connection with the manna 
(Ex. xvi., 5, 23-30), in such a manner as indicated that the Sabbath 
was as yet unknown to the people. The people, by observing the Sab- 
bath, having experienced its blessing, received then the command- 
ment concerning that day on Sinai. The expression in Ex. xx., 
8, ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day,” is not intended to remind of 
the Sabbath as an ancient institution, but it rather means that 
the people should always remember the now existing order of the 
Sabbath. 


Oehler has argued this question quite satisfactorily in his 
Old Testament Theology, recently issued in this country. So 
Hessey in his invaluable Bampton Lectures on Sunday, pages 
I10, 111. Beyond all question the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the Protestant reformers, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, 
and others, was against the existence of an ante-Mosaic 
Sabbatic law. 

When on Sinai the law was promulgated, the Sabbath 
was constituted, designedly and essentially, a ceremonial in- 
stitution of the Mosaic dispensation, confined to that people 
whom the Lord their God had “brought up out of the land 
of Egypt.” It was to be a sign between Jehovah and Israel 
only. Ex. xx., 2; xxxi., 13, 17; Ezek. xx., 12, 20. It is 
to be classed with the other rites of Judaism, and is no more 
spiritual or moral than are the Passover and new moon festi- 
val observances commanded in the law of Moses. It, as well 
as they, was but part of the “ shadows” which were to “pass 
away” when the “body” should come. See particularly 
Col. ii., 16, 17; 2 Cor. iii, 7-13; Heb. x., 1; xii., 27; Gal. 
iv.,9, 10. Notwithstanding all that may be claimed about 
the ‘‘ moral element” of the fourth commandment, the Sab- 
bath is certainly a positive institution, and the observance of 
the ‘seventh day,” as sanctified by God, rests solely on this 
positive law. It is therefore rightly called a ‘‘ ceremonial in- 
stitution.” And this is true whether the phrase “seventh 
day” designates the special day of the week, or only sets 
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apart one-seventh of time. I care not how others may de- 
cide this point ; for me it has no authoritative bearing on the 
question of the observance of the Lord’s Day. 

I confess I find it hard to understand how careful stu- 
dents of the Sabbatic legislation can deny its essential Jew- 
ish nature. Turn to the decalogue as given in Ex.xx. The 
very words evidence it as a law for Israei: “I am the Lord 
thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.” Surely this language cannot in- 
troduce a “ moral code for all the race and for all time.” 
But examine this decalogue as given by Moses in Deut. v.: 
“The Lord our God made a covenant with us in the land of 
Horeb. The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, 
but with us.” In enforcing the keeping of the Sabbath, the 
commandment as here given (verses 13-15), says: ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber thou wast a servant in Egypt, and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out thence: therefore the Lord thy God 
commandeth thee to keep the Sabbath day.” Passing strange 
that one can read these words and yet fail to see that the 
Sabbath was a “sign to a particular people.” So the 
prophets treated the Sabbath. They caught the inspiration 
of the positive language of the lawgiver: ‘“‘ The Sabbath is 
a sign between me and the children of Israel.” Ex. xxxi., 
13-18; xxxv., 1-3. Hear Ezekiel (xx., 12, 29): “ More- 
over, I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me and 
them.” How could the Sabbath be a special “sign between 
Jehovah and Israel,” if designed for all nations? And if for 
the race, is it not strange that the heathen, while censured 
for their many sins, are never charged with ‘“ Sabbath break- 
ing ?” 

Being essentially and designedly part of the “old gar- 
ment” and “old bottles” of Judaism, the Sabbath perished 
with the old dispensation when it was superseded by the 
“ministration of the Spirit” (Col. ii., 14-17; 2 Cor. iii., 7- 
11). Some good brethren shrink from this proposition, and 
ask why the fourth commandment is declared to be peculiarly 
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Judaic and temporary. They assume that the decalogue was 
given as the “ moral law for all the race and for all time.” I 
dissent from the assumption. The decalogue, so far as it 
forbids immorality, was based upon the universal moral law 
written in the conscience of humanity; but in its ethical pro- 
hibitions that decalogue is greatly inferior to the more glori- 
ous Positive inculcations of Jesus and his Spirit-guided Apos- 
tles. Paul specially mentions the “law graven on stones” as 
part of that which was “done away.”’ No part of the old 
law was graven on stone except the decalogue. With the 
blessed gospel of the New Testament we have no need of 
the crude and rudimentary moral code of Sinai. Let no one 
misunderstand me. It is freely admitted that most of the 
decalogue is of perpetual moral force, binding on all men 
always; not because that law was designed as the universal 
moral code, but only because the moral duties negatively en- 
joined in the ten commandments are essentially of the uni- 
versal moral law “ written in the heart” (Rom. ii., 14, 15). 
They are not duties because in the decalogue; they are in 
the decalogue because they are moral duties. But the sanc- 
tification of the ‘‘ seventh day” by the fourth commandment 
is a positive, not a moral, law. It was right for the Jews to 
obey it, not because it was obviously of an essentially moral 
character, but only because God commanded them to “ re- 
member” it. It is not denied that there was a “ moral ele- 
ment” in the commandment. Of course it was morally right 
to gratefully remember God and to worship Him; there was 
not, however, any moral element designating the “ seventh 
day” as specially fitted to express such remembrance. When 
God had given this law to the Jews then they were under 
moral obligation to observe it in its /etter as wellas its spirit ; 
for when the lawgiver imposes a positive or ceremonial pre- 
cept, it becomes a moral law in asecondary sense. For ex- 
ample, baptism and the Lord’s Supper are positive ceremo- 
nial ordinances of the New Testament, but it is morally 
obligatory upon all who love Jesus to observe them in the 
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letter of the commandments authorizing them. The “moral . 
element” of the fourth commandment is eternally obligatory ; 
that is to say, all souls will forever be under obligation to 
worship their Creator. But this is very far from saying that 
the decalogue was designed to be the law for the race and for 
all time ; still less does it affirm the fourth commandment as 
the Sabbatic law of the new dispensation. 

The Master’s Sermon on the Mount—‘“ that new system 
of morals,” as Dean Howson calls it—lifted the believer’s 
estimate of holiness and the moral virtues far above the dec- 
alogue prohibitions. When the Scribe came to Jesus with the 
weighty question: ‘‘ Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law ?” He answered, not by quoting the deca- 
logue, as if it were of supreme and peculiarly moral force, 
but the all-inclusive precepts: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And a second like unto it is this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii. 35-40, cf. Deut. vi., 
5; Lev. xix., 18.) Jesus taught us to regard the decalogue 
as beneath the purity of His ethical teaching, when He said: 
“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time * * 
* * but I say unto you.” (Matt. v. 21, etc.) So in the 
teaching of the Apostles and other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, we find every moral duty inculcated and enforced, 
not by urging the authority of the decalogue, but by the 
constraining love of Him who died for us and rose again. 
Not from Sinai, nor its tables of stone, but from Calvary and 
its cross of love they drew the inspiration to obedient holi- 
ness. Not Moses, but Jesus, is Lawgiver to the Gospel dis- 
pensation. 

In his earnest protest against the tendency of the Galatians 
to return to the “weak and beggarly rudiments ” of Judaism, 
Paul gives that remarkable allegorical interpretation of the 
two covenants, in which he affirms the deliverance of the 
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citizens of the free Jerusalem from the Sinaic law (Gal. iv.). 
What law was that given till the Seed should come? The 
whole Mosaic legislation—decalogue and all. Thus the 
Apostle argues in a passage already referred to (2 Cor. iii. 
7-11): “If the ministration of death, written and engraven 
on stones, came with glory (so that the children of Israel 
could not look steadfastly upon the face of Moses for the 
glory of his face), which was passing away, how shall not 
rather the ministration of the Spirit be with glory? For if 
the ministration of condemnation hath glory, much rather 
does the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. For 
verily that which hath been made glorious hath not been 
made glorious in this respect, by reason of the glory that sur- 
passeth. For if that which fasseth away was with glory, 
much more that which remaineth isin glory.” I quote sub- 
stantially from the Revised Version, but note the parenthesis 
and italics, which clearly bring out the sense. The passage 
has been obscured by the supplied words of the common 
version, as if it was the glory of “ the face of Moses” which 
was to be “done away!” It is difficult to command patience 
sufficient to seriously consider so puerile an interpretation of 
the glowing language of the Apostle. No, that which passed 
away when the promised Seed came was the ministration of 
death and condemnation graven on stones; that which re- 
maineth forever is the ministration of the Spirit and right- 
eousness! So the writer to the Hebrews: ‘‘ And this word, 
yet once more, signifieth the removal of those things that are 
shaken, that those things which are not shaken may remain.” 
Heb. xii., 27. A suggestive contrast between the temporary 
Sinaic law and the enduring liberty of the Gospel. The 
“passing away’ of that “ ministration of death” virtually 
abolished the Sabbath, along with all its other “ shadows.” 
When Jesus cried, “It is finished,” He announced the abro- 
gation of the old, and the ushering in of the new, dispensa- 
tion. Then He “blotted out the bond written in ordinances, 
and took it out of the way, nailing it to His cross.” Hence- 
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forth the Great Apostle to the Gentiles said: ‘‘ Let no man 
judge you in meat, orin drink, or in respect of a feast day, or 
anew moon, or a Sabbath Day, which are a shadow of the 
things to come, but the body is Christ’s ” (Col. ii. 14-17). It 
has been objected that the Greek is plural (oaffdrwy), refer- 
ring to the numerous Sabbath rests ordained in connection 
with the various fasts and feasts. It is enough to say in re- 
ply that the word is inclusive of the weekly Sabbath. 

The interpretation of this passage here given is that which 
was universal among Gentile Christians during the first three 
centuries. Indeed, the period might be practically extended 
another century. Certainly it is the interpretation accepted 
by the ablest exegetical commentators and authors of modern 
times. It may be well to hear one who deservedly occupies 
a high place in exegetical criticism—the Rev. A. Barry, 
Principal of King’s College, London. I quote from his arti- 
cle on the Sabbath in Smith’s Christian Antiquities : 

The idea embodied in the title, the ‘‘ Christian Sabbath” was, so 
far as we can see, entirely unknown in the early centuries of Christian- 
ity. * * * * The Sabbath, whatever may be decided on the con- 
troversy as to the existence of a patriarchal Sabbath, had become part 
and parcel of the Jewish law. Like circumcision and distinction of 


meats, it had served its purpose as typical and preparatory. Now it 
passed away. 


So Alford, Bengel, Meyer, and others. I content myself 
with recalling the words of one who, albeit decidedly “ High 
Church” in his tendencies, has given us a valuable work in 
his Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology—John 
Henry Blunt: 


Of more weight than all the arguments drawn from Genesis, is the 
fact that Ezekiel deals with the Sabbath as dating from Moses, and that 
St. Paul reckons Sabbaths among the weak and beggarly elements of 
the law (Gal. iv. 10); among the shadows of the things to come, the 
body of which is Christ (Col. ii. 16). St. Paul could hardly have spoken 
thus had the Sabbath been a primeval ins.itution, intended to run 
through all time. 


And I cannot refrain from giving, before passing on, the 
conclusion of Hessey: 
Therefore the Sabbath, the Sabbath of the fourth commandment, 
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with everything contained under the word Sabbath, or akin to it, days, 
and times, and years, the strongholds, and yet the weaknesses of the law, 
is abolished. * 


Up to this point I have tried to show: 1. That the evi- 
dence is not sufficient to establish the existence of a primeval 
Sabbath enacted in Eden; 2. That the Sabbath of the fourth 
commandment was a ceremonial institution of Judaism, con- 
fined to that people whom “the Lord their God had brought 
out of the land of Egypt;” 3. That the Sabbath, as part of 
the typical Jewish economy, passed away with the other Mo- 
saic institutions, when the “ministration of death” gave 
place to the Gospel “ ministration of the Spirit.” It remains 
to consider the nature and obligatory force of the Lord’s 
Day. It is confidently maintained that the Lord’s Day is 
essentially and originally an institution of the new dispensa- 
tion—as much so as are baptism and the supper. It is no more 
the perpetuation of the Sabbath than the other mentioned 
ordinances are the continued observance of circumcision and 


the passover. The “first day of the week” is never in the 
New Testament called the Sabbath. ‘‘ The Lord’s Day has 
an origin, a reason, an obligation of its own. It is something 
better than, and beyond, the Sabbath.” It depends not for 
its sanctity upon the abrogated Sinaic legislation. At most 


*I find an interesting page in the Life of Judson, by his son, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Judson, D.D. In the reminiscences of her husband, Mrs. Emily C. Judson 
says: ‘*My impression, drawn from many a long talk, is that he considered the 
Old Testament as the Scriptures given to the Jews especially, and, as a whole, 
applicable to them, and to them only. He did not like the distinction common- 
ly drawn between the moral and ceremonial law, and sometimes spoke, with an 
earnestness amounting to severity, of the constant use made of the ten com- 
mandments by Christians. He thought the Old Testament very important, as 
explanatory and corroborative of the New, but binding on Christians only so far 
as repeated in the New Testament. He used to speak of the Mosaic law as ful- 
filled in Christ, and so having no further power whatever. * * * Practically 
we had nothing to do with the Old Testament law. * * * Once when I in- 
troduced some lessons from the Old Testament into my Bible classes, he com- 
pared it to groping among shadows, when I might as well have the noonday 
sun.” 
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it may be said to be analogous to—certainly it is not identical 
with—the Sabbath of the decalogue. So Schaff: 


The Lord’s Day was not a continuation of the Jewish Sabbath, 
which was at first also observed [by Jewish Christians], but a substitute 
for it. 


Or, more comprehensively, Dr. Hessey: 

The Sabbath, a positive Jewish institution, ordained of God through 
Moses, as shown in Scripture, remained in right of its Divine author- 
ship till the dispensation passed away to which it belonged ; then proph- 
ecy being fulfilled, and express inspired declarations on the subject 
having been uttered, it passed away. The Lord’s Day, a positive 
Christian institution, ordained of God through the Apostles, as indi- 
cated in Holy Scripture, remains in right of its Divine authorship until 
the dispensation to which it belongs shall pass away. (Page 142.) 

In this direction only can be obtained solid ground on 
which to rest the Christian’s observance of the first day of 
the week. In order to develop the argument let us glance 
at the New Testament references to the question. The most 
cursory reading of the gospels will reveal our Lord in fre- 
quent collision with the Jewish rulers in regard to His treat- 
ment of the Sabbath. It is scarcely necessary to refer in de- 
tail to the many passages. The impression gained by care- 
ful comparison and study of the texts is that Jesus purposely 
wrought many of His miracles on the Sabbath day—fre- 
quently seeming to seek the occasion—in order to precipi- 
tate the controversy. Notably is this the case in the healing 
of the impotent man by the pool of Bethesda (John v.), and 
of the man with the withered hand, in the synagogue, im- 
mediately after the dispute about the plucking of the corn 
by the disciples. (Matt. xii; Mark ii.). It was on one of 
these occasions that our Lord gave expression to the memora- 
ble and pregnant words ; ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath ; therefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath day.” (Mark ii. 29, 28.) It is true 
that neither Jesus nor the persons complained of had really 
violated the Sabbath law of the Scriptures; they had only 
come in conflict with the Pharisaic glosses upon that law. 
As the Seed of the woman, Jesus was made under the law. 
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As such he faithfully fulfilled its righteousness, obeying all 
its obligations. To ‘remember the Sabbath day ” was part 
of that law, and Jesus honored it. That law was in force 
till Calvary and the resurrection. 


Till that time He observed the law. Circumcision, holy days, 
and Sabbaths, were a part of the ordinances to which He submitted Him- 
self for awhile, though, as is evident from His practice and teaching, from 
His spiritualizing of the law, and from His proclaiming the ‘‘ acceptable 
year,” and announcing Himself as its introducer, He considered them to 
be things decaying and waxing old, and ready to vanish away. (Hes- 


sey, p. 125.) 

Though seeming purposely to antagonize the Pharisees 
in the observance of the Sabbath, Jesus used these occasions 
to rebuke their misconceptions of that institution. He told 
them that it was a benevolent ordinance. God gave it for the 
good of His people—a day “‘ in which man’s welfare was to be 
wrought out in a different way, indeed, from that appropri- 
ated to other days, but still wrought out.” ‘“ It was made for 
man,” not a burdensome constraint, but a ministering mercy. 
Strangely enough these words of Jesus have been forced into 
the support of that view which perpetuates in the Christian 
dispensation the Sabbatic institution. It is argued that they 
affirm the perpetual and universal obligation of the Sabbath 
—*“‘ for man,” i. e. the race. The context forbids this inter- 
pretation. It dissociates the two propositions, each of which 
supplements and explains the other. ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man—not man for the Sabbath.” Clearly the 
negative clause limits and explains the positive. The ques- 
tion was not concerning the then obligation of the Sabbath; 
but, which is the more important, the Sabbath or man?. 
“Which is the more precious in God’s sight, the ordinance or 
the moral being?” They were not discussing the extent ; 
rather the zature, of the Sabbatic law. 

In claiming to be “‘ Lord of the Sabbath,” Jesus intimated 
the coming abrogation of the institution and substitution of 
the Lord’s Day. To have positively announced that future 
abrogation would have been premature. By virtue of that 
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Divine Lordship, in which all power in heaven and earth 
was given into His hands,” the Sabbath, with all its kindred 
Mosaic ceremonial, was to be done away; the “ shadows ” 
were to vanish, the “ body ” only was to remain. 

Having seen that the Sabbath passed away with the Jew- 
ish dispensation, to which it belonged, and also that the 
fourth commandment is no authority for the sanctification 
of the “ first day of the week,” it remains to be shown why 
Christians do and should honor this day as the Lord’s Day. 
It cannot be too frequently emphasized that there is no Scrip- 
ture authority for the transfer of the Sabbath obligation from 
the “seventh day” to the “first day.” Of such “change 
of day,” not only the New Testament, but also the Christian 
literature of the early centuries, is as silent as the grave. It 
was several hundred years after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity before the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day began to be 
identified, and the fourth commandment adduced in support 
of the sanctity of the latter. To say the least this is sugges- 
tive. We must look to the New Testament Scriptures, as 
interpreted in the teaching and practice of the churches im- 


‘mediately subsequent to the Apostolic age, to find the true 


authorization of the Lord’s Day. 

It is generally accepted by exegetical schoiars and com- 
mentators that our Lord was buried before sunset, Friday 
evening of the Passover week, and that He rose “ very early 
in the morning the first day of the week.” Here and there 
may be found those who except to this opinion—erratic in- 
terpreters addicted to theological or ecclesiastical vagaries— 
but practically it universally obtains among sober and com- 
petent writers. On the evening of that Resurrection Sunday, 
as the bewildered yet hopefully-expectant disciples were 
assembled, their risen Lord appeared in the midst of them, 
and gave the assuring salutation, “ Peace unto you.” (John 
xx. 19.) Also on the following first day evening; for we 
must interpret John’s “after eight days” as indicating one 
week, in accordance with a common Jewish method of com- 
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puting time, a part of a day being taken for a whole day. 
(Compare Matt. xvii. 1, with Luke ix. 28.) In the Epistle 
of Barnabas Sunday is called the “eighth day.” It cannot 
be urged that these appearances of Jesus to His disciples, of 
themselves, prove His authorization of the “first day” as the 
memorial of His resurrection. The most that can be said is 
that they suggestively harmonize with such an authorization, 
supposing it to be otherwise probable. Our Lord remained 
on earth forty days after His resurrection, “ speaking the 
things concerning the Kingdom of God.” The record is 
silent concerning the nature of most of those post-resurrection 
interviews with His disciples. What He may have taught 
them concerning the Lord’s Day is not a matter of legitimate 
assumption. Yetthere are certainly good reasons to believe 
that so important an institution was not wholly ignored in His 
instructions. The practice of the Apostles, and the primitive 
churches, as intimated in Scripture references, would, to say 
the least, afford presumptive evidence of some definite direc- 
tions in relation thereto. Whatever may be concluded as to 
the reasonableness of this suggestion, it is certain that our 
Lord commissioned His Apostles to teach the churches, prom- 
ising His ever-present Spiritual Presence and guidance into 
all truth. ‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you.” What they delivered unto the churches, 
in the exercise of that Apostleship, has the sanction of Divine 
prescription. 

In the New Testament there are intimations quite clear 
that they honored the “first day of the week” as the Chris- 
tian’s day of worship, in commemoration of the resurrection 
of Jesus. True, these intimations are neither as numerous 
nor as definite as we might wish them to be, yet, when they 
are considered in the light shed upon their meaning and force 
from the testimony and practice of the writers and churches 
immediately succeeding the Apostles, they are amply suf- 
ficient to justify the significance accorded to them in Chris- 
tian interpretation. Hessey argues that “ifthe Apostles be 
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considered merely as uninspired persons, and in that capacity 
to have debated by what day they should mark their religion, 
and carry out what may be conceived to be a religious in- 
stinct, the duty of worshipping God specially on one day (the 
cycle of seven being suggested by the form of religion from 
which they were gradually emancipating themselves), they 
would have been likely to choose the day of the resurrection.” 
The promised “ baptism in the Holy Spirit” made those 
Apostles infallible teachers. That wonderful gift came on the 
Day of Pentecost, which, in that year, occurred on the first 
day of the week. Was it by accident that on that day 
“they were all with one accord in one place?” Would not 
that gracious descent of the Spirit most signally mark as holy 
that day which was already associated with the fulfillment of 
one of the Master’s promises—His resurrection? Every sug- 
gestion of grateful sentiment and eminent propriety would 
naturally elevate that day into peculiar prominence. 

Many years after that glorious Pentecost, the history in 
the Acts (Ch. xx. 7) brings Paul to Troas, by which time 
Christianity had assumed a comparatively fixed form. There 
Paul and his companions “ tarried seven days, and upon the 
first day of the week, when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached.” Passing by all discussion of 
the phrase “‘ breaking bread,” and of some irrelevant matters 
which have been forced into the consideration of this pas- 
sage, certainly we have here just such a record as one should 
naturally expect to read upon the supposition that the first 
day of the week was then the recognized stated day of Chris- 
tian assembling. The matter-of-course way in which the 
circumstances are introduced seems to indicate an established 
order. There is a similar unstudied reference to the first day 
of the week in 1 Cor. xvi. I, 2, where Paul seems to allude 
to this day as one recognized for the celebration of religious 
worship. It is most natural to suppose that this “laying by” 
was in some general treasury, where the contributions of the 
faithful could be stored against the Apostle’s arrival. The 
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apostolic injunction was to provide against any such gather- 
ing of the sums from the several Christian homes as would 
have been necessitated if they had laid by their offerings 
each in “his own home,” as some interpreters have sug- 
gested. The weekly assembling of the people on the first 
day of the week—“ the day after the Sabbath’ —would prove 
convenient for the storing up of their free-will gifts. ‘‘ Do 
you sanctify your gifts by offering them on the day which 
you already reverence ?” 

It was not till late in the first century (not till John wrote 
the Apocalypse, A. D. 90-96) that we meet the name 
“Lord’s Day” (Rev. i. 10). By that time it had become 
usual by. that term to designate its Divine origin and institu- 
tion. There is no sufficient reason for objecting to the appli- 
cation of the term to the first day of the week. It is so un- 
derstood by the oldest Christian writers. The phrase “day 
of the Lord” (} juépa tod Kupiov) was common in the 
apostolic age to denote the great day of the second coming 
of Christ—the judgment day. John used a different word 
for Lord in the Revelation. It is an adjective (Avpeaxy), 
not the noun (xJpeoc) usually rendered Lord. It is found 
only in Rev. i. 10, and 1 Cor. xi. 20—“ the Lord’s Supper.” 
It is a peculiar New Testament word, perhaps coined by 
Paul for the purpose of describing the holy feast. From the 
Supper it came to be applied to the sacred day on which 
Christians met for its observance. Sunday is still called 
Kvprax4 in the Levant, just as in most of the continental 
languages of Europe it is known by terms signifying the 
Lord’s Day. 

This argument is confirmed by an appeal to the inter- 
pretation of these Apostolic precedents by the earliest Chris- 
tian writers. Those who immediately succeeded the New 
Testament age, though not infallible teachers, are certainly 
entitled to regard as witnesses to the established order de- 
livered by the Apostles unto the churches. Barry, in Smith’s 
Christian Antiquities, summing up the testimony, assures us 
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that ‘‘ patristic usage from Ignatius downwards establishes 
the regular and technical use of the Lord’s Day for the first 
day of the week.” Ignatius was a disciple of the Apostle 
John, a fellow disciple with Polycarp, the renowned martyr. 
A very beautiful myth represents him as the little child 
whom the Lord placed in the midst of His disciples. This 
indicates the period when He is supposed to have been born 
and lived (A.D. 30-107). I quote from his Epistle to the 
Magnesians : 


Be not deceived with strange doctrines, nor with old fables, which 
are unprofitable. For if we still live according to the Jewish law, we 
confess we have not received grace. * * * * If, therefore, those 
who were brought up on the old order of things have come to the pos- 
session of a new hope, no longer observing the Sabbath, but living in 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, etc. 

I use the recently published edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers under the supervision of Bishop A. C. Coxe. In 
the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, which, though not written 
by that apostle, was certainly in existence in the early part 
of the second century, in explanation of Isaiah i. 13, we have: 


Wherefore we keep the eighth day with joyfulness, the day on 
which Jesus rose from the dead. 


‘Justin Martyr flourished A.D. 140. In his First Apology, 
he says: 


On the day called Sunday, all who live in the cities or in the 
country gather together in one place, and the memoirs of the apostles 
or the writings of the prophets are read. * * * * Sunday is the day 
on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day 
on which God dispelled the darkness and made the world; and because 
Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day rose from the dead. * * * 
He appeared to His apostles and taught them these things. (Coxe’s 
edition, chapter 67.) 


Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, A.D. 178, has several refer- 
ences to the question, and applies the name Lord’s Day to 
Sunday, all the while carefully distinguishing it from the 
Sabbath. Others might be mentioned, but I shall content 
myself by referring to the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
of which so much has been written within the past few years, 
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Whatever opinion may be entertained of the Didache, it is 
certainly, in part, as early as the second or third century, and 
on this question may be cited. In Chapter 14, we read: 
“Coming together on the Lord’s Day, break bread and give 
thanks,” etc. 

Thus with one voice these Christian “fathers” speak of 
the Lord’s Day, just as they speak of baptism and the sup- 
per, and other matters of church order, which they received 
from the original promulgators of Christianity. As soon as 
the churches pass out of the Apostolic guidance into history, 
we find the first day of the week established and universally 
accepted as the divinely instituted Kupeaxy jyépa, on which 
the Kupeaxdv detzvov was celebrated. The Lord’s Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the Lord’s Day are originally and 
peculiarly of the Gospel, the “ Ministration of the Spirit,” 
and are alike of Divine institution and authority. 

The argument seems conclusive. We rest content upon 
so convincing proof of the Divine origin of this Gospel in- 
stitution. We would not dishonor our Redeemer, whose 
glorious resurrection it ever commemorates, by degrading 
the Lord’s Day to the lower level of the Sabbath; nor would 
we lessen its Gospel significance by seeking authority and 
prescription for its observance in the effete Sinaic decalogue! 
Rather let us take our stand reverently by the open tomb, 
that could not hold the Prince of Life in bond, and rejoice 
in the day which our Lord hath made. 

C. E. W. Doss. 
Columbus, Miss. 
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VI. 


SABBATH FOR MAN; 
OR, 
THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT FUNDAMENTAL, NOT 
CEREMONIAL. 


When Chateaubriand was writing his Genius of Chris- 
tianity, a friend of his said to him, ‘“ People will not care 
anything for your learning, but they will care everything for 
your eloquence. Be eloquent and you may spare to be 
learned.” 

I shall assume that, contrariwise, my readers will not 
care anything for my eloquence, and will care everything 
for my arguments. I shall try hard to be convincing, and 
not try at all to be eloquent. 

My purpose is single. I wish to show from Scripture, as 
briefly and simply as possible, this one thing only, that the 
law of sabbath has been neither abolished nor changed, that 
it is still, and is to be forever, in force. 

“The sabbath was made for man.” 

Jesus said that. That, therefore, is the end of contro- 
versy ; when we arrive to know exactly what it means. Un- 
til then it is the beginning of controversy. 

“The sabbath was made for man.” For “man.” Not 
for the Jew, then, alone. Not solely for the age before 
Christ. But for man—every age, andevery race. Not for 
Christian people only, not for Protestants, not for Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, but for man, every creed, and 
every form of no-creed. If “man” is a universal term, in- 
cluding all men, whatever their time, whatever their clime, 
whatever their character, then here is a universal provision, 
something designed for all men without exception. 
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But Jesus added: 

* And not man for the sabbath.” 

Does not this alter the case? It is often treated as if it 
did; indeed, asifit not only altered the case, but turned the 
case face about—as if, in short, it abolished the sabbath. Does 
it? Let ussee. Of course, I acknowledge that the idea of 
universality for the sabbath was not the main idea meant to 
be conveyed by our Lord. The contrast of thought was 
not between sabbath provided for some men and sabbath pro- 
vided for all men. The contrast was between sabbath subserv- 
ing man and man subserving sabbath, between sabbath cere- 
monial and sabbath fundamental, ina word, between sabbath 
falsely conceived and sabbath truly conceived. Still, what 
was not principally expressed was none the less inextricably 
implied—namely, the universality of the sabbath as some- 
thing provided for man. Granted, if you please, that man 
is greater than the sabbath. This only tells why the sab- 
bath was made for man, instead of man’s being made for 
the sabbath. It still remains true—however much man is 
greater than the sabbath— it still, I say, remains true that 
for him something, named here, was made. What is this 
something? The sabbath. 

But what is the sabbath? Nothing can be simpler, noth- 
ing more certain, than the answer to this question. The 
answer is, a day of rest, a weekly day of rest. So much is 
clear; but more than so much is clear. It is not only a4 
weekly day of rest, but ¢e weekly day of rest. 

What, then, is the weekly day of rest meant by Jesus? Is 
it the one that was observed bythe Jews? Not necessarily. 
Jesus was reproving and correcting the Jewish doctrine in 
respect to the sabbath. The Jews, therefore, were more or 
less wrong in the matter. It was not, accordingly, the Jews’ 
institution of sabbath that the Lord Jesus here spoke of. It 
was God’s institution. This is plain from the Lord’s use of 
language. He speaks of something made for man, not of 
something made 4y man for himself. From the idea of sab- 
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bath as somewhat perverted by the Jews, Jesus recurred to 
the true primal idea of sabbath, as it sprang from the creative 
word of God. 

What creative word of God? Possibly some creative 
word uttered before the giving of the law on Sinai. This, 
indeed, is in the highest degree probable. But we need not 
go back of that august authoritative reaffirmation of enact- 
ment which gave us the Ten Commandments. The sabbath 
may have existed earlier, but it certainly exists from this 
moment forward. Here we find the statute creating, or re- 
creating, the sabbath, couched in terms definite enough— 
for God, and definite enough accordingly for us. 

‘“‘ Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy ;” so the law 
begins. The word “remember” is not to be pressed too 
hard. It may imply allusion to an ordinance previously 
existing and well-known ; or it may only look forward to the 
future, enjoining periodical recollection and observance of 
the day, to be renewed as often as the day recurs, week after 
week. 

What follows in the text of the law isimportant. It ex- 
plains the opening. There were two things in the opening 
that invited explanation. One was: 

What is the sabbath ? 

The other: How keep it holy ? 

The first of these two things (of which first only I shall 
here speak) is, in the text itself of the fourth commandment, 
thus explained: “ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work: but the seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy 
God.” The sabbath, then, is one day in every seven days. 
The language fixes the proportion of time one-seventh, and 
it also fixes the relative order in which that seventh of 
time is to be taken. It is to be one day (the smallest natu- 
ral division of time) out of seven days. Beyond these two 
things nothing at all is determined by the fourth command- 
ment, as to what portion of time, when occurring, the sab- 
bath appointed is. Everything, with these two exceptions, 
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is absolutely general and indeterminate. You are to separate 
and distinguish one whole day out of every seven days and 
make a sabbath of it. We may render our statement a little 
less ambiguous, thus: Every succeeding seventh day of our 
time is to be a sabbath. 

But where shall our count of days begin? The fourth 
commandment does not say. The language of that statute 
simply is, Six days labor, the seventh cease. True, we like- 
wise read: 

“For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed 
m” 

This, at first blush, might seem to imply that the Divine 
purpose was to have us begin our count from the finishing of 
the creation. But look again. The language is seen to be 
indefinite. It determines nothing. It does not point out the 
particular consecutive six days in which God worked, and the 
particular following seventh day on which He rested; even 
supposing the Divine creative days referred to were days of 
twenty-four hours each—which comparatively few now sup- 
pose to have been the case. The language, I say, is indefi- 
nite. It creates no obligation beyond what its terms fairly 
contain ; and that obligation is limited to observing a sabbath 
after six days’ work, as God observed a sabbath after His six 
days’ labor in creation—whatever the lenpth of those great 
days of God may have been. 

To say that, when, at the giving of the law on Mount 
Sinai, the fresh start was taken—if a fresh start was indeed 
then taken—the sabbath day must have been one in an un- 
broken series of seven days counted from the close of the 
creation is, for aught I can see, pure assumption. Such may 
have been the case; but, that the case must have been such, 
_what is there to show ? 

If God prescribes a thing exactly, let us find that thing 
out exactly, and exactly observe it. But surely we have no 
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need to be more exact for God than God indicates His wish 
that we should be. Who will undertake now to prove for us 
on precisely what day of our present week it was that God 
began His rest after creation? Is the date anywhere re- 
vealed? Is it scientifically ascertainable? We had better 
simply do what God bids us, and not bind ourselves with 
bonds that God never bound us withal. 

But the very shape itself of our planet, with that rotary 
motion of the globe on its axis which makes for us our days, 
goes far toward settling the question just raised—or rather 
toward dismissing the question as one not to be settled at all. 
It is sheerly impossible for all the inhabitants of a round 
world, of which always by turns the one-half is in darkness 
while the other half is in light, to have identically the same 
natural sabbath day. This is enough to show that such was 
never God’s purpose. 

We conclude, then, that, neither in the letter nor in the 
spirit of the fourth commandment, is anything determined 
as to what particular day the sabbath should fall on. How 
shall the point practically be settled ? 

It was settled for the Jews in some way, we know not in 
what way, for it was settled in a way not described ; but it 
was with the result of making the last day of the week, as we 
now have the week, constitute the Sabbath. No reason that 
we know, or that we need suppose, occurred for changing 
this selection of day—until Christ rose from the dead. 

After that great*event, the event of Christ’s resurrection, 
the gteatest event that ever has happened here, or, as we be- 
lieve, elsewhere, since the finished creation—a change as to 
sabbath observance occurred. Exactly how, exactly when, 
we cannot tell. The process, and the date of the completing 
of the process, are both somewhat obscure. True, they are 
not so obscure as was the process of originally fixing upon 
Saturday for sabbath—but perfectly clear they assuredly are 
not. No matter. At length, in whatever. way, a change was 
established. The rest, the pause, the ceasing, the sabbath, 
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was transferred from the last day to the first day of the week. 
I do not now say that this ought to have happened. But it 
happened. That it happened is quite enough for us Chris- 
tians of the present day. In the responsibility of making 
the change we have no share. We simply find the change. 
The change has been effected, it is established. Under the 
changed order, what is our duty? Why, our duty is plain. 
We have to go right on obeying God in His Fourth command- 
ment—a commandment affirmed to be of perpetual and of 
universal obligation by Jesus Christ’s saying, The sabbath 
was made for MAN. This obedience, as I have sought to 
show, we can fully render by observing the Lord’s Day for 
sabbath ; and in that way not less satisfactorily render, than 
we could do by observing Saturday for sabbath. What part 
or particle of the fourth commandment is it that we thus fail 
in fulfilling? Six days we labor, and the seventh rest. Is 
not this the sum of the commandment? The Fourth com- 
mandment undoubtedly establishes a cycle of seven days. A 
particular cycle of seven days, its language avoids establish- 
ing—so far as I can see. I repeat my question, What is 
there anywhere in Scripture to show that provided we faith- 
fully observe a cycle of seven days, and keep for sabbath the 
seventh day in that cycle, we fail in any respect of fulfilling 
obedience to the fourth commandment, its letter and its 
spirit ? 

I go further indeed. I maintain that, while there is strong 
reason for preserving the present order, there is, on the con- 
trary, for restoring the ancient Jewish order, no valid reason— 
absolutely none whatever. I will not use space here in ar- 
guing either of these two points. I simply state them both 
with confidence—in passing on to consider for one moment 
a certain plausible objection often raised against the doctrine 
here maintained, the doctrine, namely, that the fourth com- 
mandment still abides for usin inviolate integrity as a statute 
of perpetual and universal obligation. 

To the citation of our Saviour’s saying, ‘‘The sabbath 
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was made for man,” which, and I cannot repeat it too often, 
is as conclusive a sentence on the subject as could easily be 
put into an equal number of short and simple words; to this 
saying is often opposed the saying of Paul, “ Let no man 
therefore judge you... . in respect... . of a sab- 
bath day.” Does Paul, here, with a stroke of his subse- 
quent pen, annul the earlier declaration of Christ? Was 
such Paul’s purpose? If it was, no doubt it was an inspired 
purpose, and that sabbath which Jesus said was provided for 
man, has, for some inscrutable reason, been withdrawn from 
man. 

But was Paul speaking of the same thing that Jesus spoke 
of? Jesus spoke of something that was made for man, to 
man’s profit, in man’s favor. Paul was speaking of some- 
thing “that was against us; that was contrary to us”—a 
bond, namely, “ written in ordinances,” but a bond which 
Christ had blotted out. Two things, then, very different. 
Jesus spoke of something for man as man. Paul was speak- 
ing of something that pertained to the Jew as Jew. Observea 
little closely the list of particulars in which Paul’s mention of 
“a sabbath” occurs. ‘ Meat,” “drink,” “a feast day,” “a 
new moon,” ‘a sabbath day.” It was in respect to these 
points that the Colossian Christian was exhorted by Paul to 
assert his liberty and refuse to be judged by any man, Paul’s 
language is somewhat vague at best. We cannot clear his 
meaning perfectly, for lack of the necessary knowledge re- 
specting the circumstances of the case. Perhaps Judaizers 
were insisting that Christians ought to keep Saturday for 
sabbath, infusing, thus something of an alien legal spirit into 
an observance which, with change of day, had also taken on 
an appropriate change of character. Paul would have Chris- 
tians stand staunchly out against this ceremonialism. Or, per- 
haps, Judaizers were pressing points of strictness as to man- 
ner of sabbath observance, points that partook rather of “the 
precepts and doctrine of men” than of the simple, easy, be- 
neficent ordination of God. Paul would have his disciples live 
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under the Gospel and not under ceremonial law. For it was of 
ceremonial law that Paul was speaking ; whereas Jesus spoke 
of fundamental law. The difference is enormous. Paul was. 
treating of things (a “sabbath” among them), that were for 
Jews, and that therefore ought to vanish away, since, in the 
only pertinent sense of that designation, “Jew” now longer 
there was none. Jesus was speaking of a thing that was for 
man, and that therefore would last as long as man should 
last. What Jesus said stands, and what Paul said stands. 
But the two sayings do not clash; they do not even meet, 
for they concern different things. The Jewish sabbath has. 
been done away; the sabbath remains, 

There is another place of Paul which deserves to be no- 
ticed here, often supposed to have a bearing on the question 
of continued sabbath obligation. The apostle, in this other 
place, was treating, under a changed aspect, the same sub- 
ject as before, that of “judging ” exercised by one upon an- 
other. Such “judging” he himself judges—to condemn it. 
But, whereas, in the passage previously considered, he bids. 
those who are “judged” stand fast in their liberty, and re- 
fuse to be bound by others’ consciences, he,in the passage now 
to be quoted, bids those disposed to do the “judging” re- 
frain. The “judging” referred to is, in both passages, judg- 
ing as to matters really indifferent, though by some mis- 
takenly deemed to be important, ceremonial matters, appar- 
ently, in both passages, nay, even partly the very same cer- 
emonial matters in both; that is, eating and observance of 
days. The allusion to observance of days is the only one 
pertinent to what we now have in hand. That allusion is in 
these words: 

“One man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day.’ A/ke ourtranslators add by way of 
gloss. ‘Let each man be fully assured in his own mind,” 
is Paul’s sentence on the subject, as if either course were 
right, provided only it were conscientious. “‘ He that regard- 
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Now, what is “the day” here referred to? Is it the 
sabbath day? That is one open question. If it is the sabbath 
day, then, What is the apostolic teaching implied respect-. 
ing that day? There is a second open question. On both 
these two points very different views may be held, and, in 
fact, are held; and there is nobody now authorized or able 
to decide the doubt. That the decision is thus doubtful—. 
nay, thus impossible—sufficiently, of itself alone, settles it 
that the abrogation of the sabbath cannot properly be de- 
duced from this passage. On a point so grave, on the doing 
away of an institution like the sabbath, surely we should 
need look for some sentence more decisive than an obscure 
incidental allusion such as this. ‘The sabbath was made 
for man,” is granite too firm to be thus easily volatilized. 
away. 

Meyer says Jewish fast days and feast days, then stil 
observed by many Christians, were the subject of Paul’s. 
allusion. Alford, on the contrary, says the sabbath was. 
here abolished. Different commentators say all the different 
things. You are left to choose quite as if they had none of 
them said anything. The simple fact is, nobody knows. 
Meantime, everybody knows what “ Remember the sabbath 
day to keep it holy” means, as also what means “ The sab- 
bath was made for man.” Is it not common sense to go by 
what you know, rather than by something that you do not 
know? If we resort to averse in Galatians of like tenor, 
“Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years,” again 
we are not at all forwarded toward any more definite solutiom 
of our doubt. Im all these passages the one thing clear 
seems to be that the reference is to ceremonial observances ;. 
and a ceremonial observance the weekly sabbath is not—the 
weekly sabbath, that is, as reclaimed by our Lord from Jew- 
ish perversion to its true, original idea. 

I affirm, therefore, again, and in the face of Paul’s lan- 
guage, that Christ’s saying, “‘ The sabbath was made for 
man,” re-enacts for perpetuity the fourth commandment of 
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the decalogue. This preserves the sabbath for us; and 
what is of essential consequence, preserves it as a religious 
institution—that is, as an article of human obedience to 
God. 

I have purposely kept this brief paper as severely simple 
in argument as I could. I have carefully avoided entering 
into by-paths of discussion which incessantly invited me on 
this side and on that. The reasoning I might easily have 
made stronger if I had been willing to make it longer; but 
that might have involved making it also somewhat less clear. 
I desired to make it clear in the highest degree, and I was 
contented to leave it sufficiently strong. 

I believe that the sabbath is a spiritual, an intellectual, a 
physical, necessity to the individual man, and to the human 
community at large a necessity economical, social, political. 
On this twofold line of argument from necessity, the institu- 
tion of the sabbath is, without help from Scripture, capable 
of being inexpugnably defended—in theory. But in practice 
there is only one safe refuge for the sabbath, and that ref- 
uge is religion. The converse of this is equally true; there 
is only one safe refuge for religion, and that refuge is the 
sabbath. The sabbath and the Christian religion stand or 
fall together. The sole human motive that is strong enough 
to keep the sabbath observed among men is the motive of 
obedience to God. You may demonstrate, no matter how 
powerfully, the blessing of the sabbath to the world. The 
world, practically, will disregard the sabbath and forego the 
blessing. But show Christians that God still says “ Re- 
member the sabbath day to keep it holy,” and Christians 
will obey. My object here has been simply to show 
Christians this. 

WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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ON. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


VII. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


THE WORK ON THE CONGO. 


Shall American Baptists continue the work which they have begun 
in the Congo Valley? To this question, until quite recently, the an- 
swer was almost invariably in the affirmative. What is understood to 
be substantially the report of the delegation appointed to visit the Congo 
has been published. This report, for a little time, has led some to 
hesitate as to our duty in continuing this work. It is affirmed in the 
report that the climate is unhealthy to an alarming degree; that the 
people are barbarous and difficult to reach; that the death-rate of all 
missionaries is very great, and that the work should be turned over to 
the English Baptists now located on the Congo River. The simple, 
intelligent, and evidently truthful addresses of Dr. A. Sims, who 
providentially arrived in this country a few weeks ago, modified, and in 
some respects, contradicted the most important statements in the re- 
port. For three years and a half Dr. Sims has been a medical mission- 
ary on the field. He has had every opportunity to study the people 
and to test the climate. His testimony, therefore, is of much value. 
There are good reasons for the continuance of this great endeavor. 
Some of these we may name. 

First, there is still the ‘‘ Great Commission” of our ascended Lord. 
This has never been annulled. The command of the Church to-day is 
as when first given—to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. The design of Christianity is to conquer the world for 
Christ. No other result can satisfy the obligations of this Divine com- 
mission. No exception is made in the case of malarious climes or can- 
nibal populations. The Church must not modify this great commis- 
sion. She must perseveringly and triumphantly move forward to its 
accomplishment. When she loses the missionary spirit she is stripped 
of her power and shorn of her glory. This spirit identifies her with 
her Lord. Lacking this, she lacks an important evidence that she is 
the Church of Christ. 
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A second reason is that a wide door of opportunity has been 
tprovidentially opened in Africa. The mission is already organized ; 
without cost to American Baptists, this great work has been begun. 
Several missionaries are on the field; they are now inured to the 
climate, familiar with the language, and actually engaged in the work. 
They know the character of the people; they have reduced the lan- 
guage to writing, and several of the missionaries are capable of trans- 
lating the Scriptures from the original Hebrew and Greek into the 
language of the country. Portions of the Scriptures have already been 
translated. Some twenty genuine conversions are known to have taken 
place ; some of these converts are earnest, active and wise in Christian 
work. The people are not only willing, but anxious to hear the 
Gospel. They are tractable, docile, and affectionate. When mission- 
aries go by steamer up the magnificent Congo, they are able to preach 
to thousands of natives who collect upon the banks, while the mission- 
aries remain upon the steamer. Many countries, for purposes of trade, 
are now pressing into this great valley. These governments, with no 
thought of advancing the cause of Christ, are nevertheless so overfuled 
by Providence as greatly to contribute to its advancement. The ambi- 
tion and enterprise of a great newspaper, and the greed for commercial 
gain on the part of governments and individuals, God can consecrate or 
restrain for the promotion of His own glory and the salvation of be- 
nighted Africans. We must recognize these manifest tokens of God’s 
presence in this remarkable history. In a short time the Congo 
Valley will be one of the great markets for American products, 
and in the next generation our children will be as familiar with 
the Congo Valley as our fathers were with the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. The facts regarding the docility of the people are surprising 
to us, but the testimony of Dr. Sims and others is so intelligent and 
earnest that its truthfulness'can no longer be doubted. The work 
is carried on at comparatively small cost. Fifteen thousand dollars 
a year for so many men, stations, and other facilities, is a small 
amount; and of this amount friends in England have already contributed 
for the current year five thousand dollars. There is every prospect that 
contributions from England will grow larger. Legacies are also almost 
sure to be given in a little time. Seldom has any mission had men of 
greater earnestness and consecration than some of these missionaries 
possess. God is thus, by clearly marked providences, commanding us 
to go up and possess this great valley for the glory of Christ and the 
establishment of His eternal kingdom. 
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Another reason which makes this duty imperative with American 
Baptists is that we have such a large colored membership in our 
churches. It is said that there are eight hundred thousand colored 
Baptists. These men are the descendants of that African people. 
They are fitted by nature better to endure the climate and to sympa- 
thize with the people than is our white population. Large numbers of 
‘consecrated colored men have been carefully trained in the schools of 
our Home Mission Society. In this training God has had a great pur- 
pose; this purpose we now discover more fully than it was possible to 
understand it before. Many of these men are anxious to go back to 
the land of their fathers. They will carry with them knowledge 
of American methods of life, intelligent convictions of Christianity, 
and familiarity with the principles and practices of our Baptist churches 
in America. The reflex influence of such work in Africa upon the 
colored population at home is another consideration of vast importance ; 
that influence would be simply incalculable. These brethren have 
never yet been brought to any great extent into missionary lines of 
activity. No people can become great so long as they are simply the 
objects of missionary endeavor. Thus far the colored people have 
been largely that in thiscountry. They are simply receiving; the time 
has come when they must bestow. Their own life can never rise high 
until its energies are expended in lifting others toa higher plane. It 
thus comes to pass that one hope of the colored churches in America 
to-day is to be found in the opening of this great African field as the 
sphere for their missionary activity. Let that idea take possession of 
the colored churches in America, let their children grow up inspired by 
the thought of giving the Gospel to their countrymen, and there will 
come a tidal-wave of blessing across the whole colored population of 
our country. This new field of activity, we believe, will mark an era 
in the life of all our churches. We shall thus see the hand of God in 
the whole history of the colored people of America in a manner 
which shall bring glory to God’s name and untold blessings to untold 
multitudes. 3 

One reason more ought to be named. The opening of a new field 
for missionary endeavor will awaken new interest on the part of our 
churches at home in missionary work itself. God has thrown two new 
elements into the discussion during this year—the opening of Burma, 
and the opening of the great valley of the Congo. The influence of this 
new field has already been felt. The great work of Godamong the Telugus 


awakened the sympathy, evoked the prayers and stimulated the contribu- 
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tions of our churches at home during the past few years. Nowwe see God 
going before us in Burma and Africa as clearly as when by the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night He was seen by the Israel- 
ites of old. These unusual opportunities must arouse corresponding ac- 
tivities. We must not be false to our Lord, false to ourselves, and false 
to these teeming millions who, with outstretched hands and pleading 
voice, are calling for the Gospel. To-day the outstretched hands of 
Burma and Ethiopia should beckon us forward to greater sacrifices 
and to grander triumphs. 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 


The copyright laws of the United States are a national disgrace. 
So long as they are in force American citizens may be divided into 
two classes—those who steal and those who buy stolen goods. This is 
to put the case with a plainness that is perhaps not quite polite, but it is 
to tell the exact truth without circumlocution. It is well to tell the truth in 
such matters. The man who is not ashamed to steal should not wince 
at being called a thief. But most of us are ashamed to steal. We are 
willing toepay a fair price for all that we buy, and we like to know that 
the wares we purchase are ours by a clear title. That we have become 
buyers of stolen goods we may fairly claim is not the result of our own 
choice; we have been placed in a false position by bad laws, which we 
had no hand in making and which we are doing our best to have 
changed. Our disgrace is in part removed by the fact that our trans- 
gression of the eighth commandment is involuntary and is repented of, 
to speak Hibernically, before it is committed. 

That an authoris entitled to the possession of that which his thought 
and industry have produced, needs to be argued with nobody who ad- 
mits any right to private property. Only the socialist, who adopts as 
his principle Prudhomme’s celebrated mot—/a propriéte c'est le vol, 
property is theft—can consistently deny that mental labor is entitled to 
reward as well as manual toil, or that the author has the same claim to the 
fruits of his labor as the inventor. There have been, to be sure, certain 
public attempts made of late to convince the public that the claim of 
authors to the enjoyment of their property is opposed to the ‘‘ interests ” 
of the great reading public—is, in fact, an attempt by the few to create 
a monopoly contrary to the rights of the many. The reading public 
have not been deceived by this show of philanthropy under which dis- 
honest pleas for general thievery have been disguised. It has been only 
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too clear that, under guise of seeking the good of readers, certain pub- 
lishers wish to have continued to them the privilege of robbing the for- 
eign author. Dick Turpin is said to have given liberally to the poor 
from the gold of which he relieved rich gentlemen on the highway. It 
is equally easy for the publisher to be philanthropic—at the author’s ex- 
pense. 

But it is not true that any “‘ interests” of the public demand the per- 
petuation ofa system of legalized stealing. Cheap books are a national 
blessing, and cheap books we Americans strongly wish to have. We 
strenuously object to the English system of publishing books at prices. 
that are prohibitive to all but the rich. We have been accustomed to 
the best literature at prices that bring it within reach of the poor, and 
should keenly feel the deprivation if our present privileges were 
abridged. Of this, however, there is not the slightest danger. But even 
if there were, could there be any question about our duty? There is, 
says Mr. Lowell, one book that is better than a cheap book, and that is. 
a book honestly come by. To this every well regulated conscience 
assents. Cheap books, however, we are certain to have. For it is im- 
possible to pass any copyright law that will be retroactive, and the great 
mass of English literature already in print will remain a common pos- 
session of England and America to the end of time. Moreover, at the 
expiration of forty-two years at most, allcopyrightsexpire. It is evident, 
therefore, that the passage of an internationa] copyright law in what- 
ever form, cannot do anything to make the best books more costly. If it 
should enhance the price of novels and general current literature, the re- 
sult might be to do good rather than harm, by encouraging the reading of 
the books for all time that are both better and cheaper than the books 
of to-day. But we incline to doubt whether any law stands a chance of 
passing that will make possible a considerable increase in the cost even 
of current literature. A royalty of ten per cent. is as much as most 
American authors realize from their works, and the addition of ten per 
cent. to the selling price of the English books reprinted here would be 
no crushing burden ‘on the public. 

The interest of the public is in no sense, then, opposed to the 
granting of copyright to foreign authors. It is easy to see, on the con- 
trary, that the interest of the public demands that copyright be granted. 
The public may be divided into authors, publishers, and buyers of 
books. Each of these classes would be benefited by international copy- 
right. The American author would benefit, because he is now com- 
pelled to an unfair competition with foreign authors. An American 
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publisher is naturally slow to publish a book by an unknown American 
author, taking the risk of loss and binding himself to pay copyright, 
when he can steal the books of British authors of established reputation 
and make a handsome profit by reprinting them. Or, if the American 
author has an established reputation so that he has no difficulty in get- 
ting a publisher, his books are reprinted in England and he is plundered 
there as the English author is plundered here. The answer in England 
now to the old query, Who reads an American book? is, Everybody, 
when the author is Howells or Lowell or Holmes. The American 
author therefore demands copyright for his English con/rere not only as 
a matter of justice to the latter, but as a measure of protection for him- 
self. But the American publisher is equally interested in the matter. 
When he has stolen his English book and put it on the market, he has 
no security against some other publisher’s issuing a cheaper edition 
and spoiling his market. Or if, as is the case with a large number of 
our publishing houses, he makes an honorable arrangement with the 
English author and pays for the permission to publish the book in 
America, a less scrupulous rival in trade reprints the book and either 
divides the profit with him or takes it all. The public will benefit by 
any arrangement that puts the publishing of books on a basis that is 
honorable and may be relied on. It is impossible for the interests of 
the public to be promoted, in the long run, by a system that introduces 
uncertainty and loss into a trade that should be as safe as the manufac- 
ture and sale of shoes. 

But if it is so clear that international copyright is for the interest of 
every class of the great public, why does it not get itself enacted? As 
the old Greek proverb declares, the gods themselves fight in vain against 
stupidity. The people are willing to give the foreign author his rights ; 
the American publisher and the American author both agree that he 
ought to have them; everything favors the passage of a just law. And 
yet there is a fair prospect that nothing will be got from Congress, for 
the simple reason that authors and publishers cannot agree as to what 
they want. There can be no reasonable doubt that if American authors 
and publishers should unite, or a fair majority of them, in asking any 
measure of relief from Congress that they would get it promptly. Instead 
of jdoing this obviously wise thing, they are engaged in a nice family 
fight over the terms of the proposed law. The publisher says’: ‘1 have 
invested a large amount of capital in my business, most of which is in a 
‘*plant” that could not be sold for anything like what it cost and is 
worth to me. I am willing thatthe English author should be placed on 
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an exact equality with the American author in the market. He 
shall have the privilege of selecting his publisher and of making a con- 
tract with him on mutually satisfactory terms. But we owe no favors to 
the English publisher and I am entitled to protection against him. Let 
the foreign author have copyright on the same terms as the American 
author, viz.: that his book be manufactured in the United States.’ The 
authors who constitute the American Copyright League respond: ‘ No, 
the English author’s right to his work is absolute. He may publish it 
where he pleases, and we would rather see no copyright law at all 
passed than one that restricts his rights in this way. Give us the whole 
loaf or we will take nothing.’ ‘Very well,’ says the publisher, 
‘nothing it is.’ And if the authors persist in their present position, 
nothing it will be for a lofig time to come. 

It is impossible for a candid person not to admit that there isa good 
deal of force in the plea of the American publisher. The English pub- 
lisher has no greater claim to sell his wares in our markets than the 
English manufacturer of cutlery. The rights of the English author 
should not be confused with those of his publisher. If Mr. Froude or 
Mrs. Oliphant is at liberty to make choice of a publisher pre- 
cisely like Mr. Parkman or Mrs. Stowe, and to sell him the exclusive 
right to reprint books in the United States, for any sum that the 
writer may demand and the publisher can afford to pay, in what is the 
English author damaged by the proviso that his book must be manu- 
factured here instead of imported from England? The English pub- 
lisher would not be damaged; he would be left precisely as he is now, 
practically excluded from the American market, but he has no especial 
claims on our sympathies. He would be in no worse case than most 
English manufacturers whose goods are shut out of our market or greatly 
restricted in sale by a protective tariff. What the American publisher 
demands is in effect a high protective tariff; what the Copyright League 
demand is practically free trade in books. It is their privilege 
to make an issue of this kind if they choose and fight as hard as they 
like for their policy, but it is extremely unwise to complicate the cause 
of the English author with that of his publisher. By thus arraying 
against them the publishing interests of this country—including printers, 
paper-makers and all concerned in the manufacture of books—they in- 
vite defeat. It would be perfectly easy, without sacrificing an iota of 
the English author’s real interests, as distinguished from a mere senti- 
ment, to arrange a compromise that would array all American interests 
on the side of a just copyright law and secure its speedy passage. If 
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this is not done, the fault will be that of American authors who prefer a 
sentiment to hard cash, and are willing to sacrifice the English author’s 
substantial rights to a desire for the triumph of an abstract principle. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


The Sabbath question is not the Sunday question. The two are 
generally treated as if they were identical, but there is an important dis- 
tinction. The first day of the week as Sabbath is a day of religious 
duties and privileges. Rest from secular labor on that day, if it is obli- 
gatory at all, is a duty owed to God; worship, if we worship at all, 
must be paid to God. The first day of the week as Sunday is a secular 
institution, a sanitary and police regulation, a day on which rest from 
labor is enjoined because rest is essential to the physical, mental and 
moral soundness of man. Both of these ideas have their place, each is 
important, but it is evident that they should be sharply distinguished. 
Arguments that establish the need of Sunday rest do not prove that the 
Sabbath is a Christian institution. Conversely, a denial that the Fourth 
Commandment is binding on Christians does not imply that the need of a 
Sunday is not written in the constitution of the race. In the interest of 
clear thinking and sound doctrine, let us keep these two questions apart. 

It will be seen that it is the Sabbath question that is discussed in this 
number by Drs. Dobbs and Wilkinson. This is not a question for leg- 
islation. Sunday rest may be made a legal institution. Cessation from 
ordinary labor may be required by law on the first day of the week, on 
the ground that the welfare of society demands the observance of one 
day in seven as a day of rest. Thisis to interfere with no man’s liberty, 
in any other sense than we interfere with the liberty of a man when we 
require that he shall not maintain a nuisance or that he shall keep his 
sidewalks clear of snow. The liberty of man ina wilderness is com- 
plete; the liberty of man in civilized society ceases where his action will 
be contrary to the general welfare. The rights of one must give way 
to the rights of all. Sunday laws limit the right of A to labor only that 
the right of B to rest may not be impaired. But it is evident that we 
cannot legislate with regard to the Sabbath without setting at defiance 
the whole theory of the American State. No religious obligation may 
be imposed on a citizen by law. The most that we can demand as 
Christians in behalf of the Sabbath is that legislation shall protect us 
in our rights to freedom of worship. Ifthe peace and quiet of our as- 
semblies shall be so broken by others that worship is made difficult or 
impossible, we have a right to appeal to the civil power for protection. 
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Beyond this, however, the Sabbath must expect no support from the 
secular power. Its claim is on the conscience of the individual. We 
shall nevér return to the days of Puritan New England, when a man 
had the option of going to church or to the stocks. 

The position of this REVIEW on the Sabbath question we wish clear- 
ly to define. We avow clearly and unmistakably our conviction that 
the authority of the Fourth Commandment has no more ceased than 
the authority of the Fifth. There is nothing temporary or distinctively 
Jewish in the Decalogue. It it had never been said from Sinai, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,” does any one doubt that stealing would be a breach of 
the law of God? Lying in general is not prohibited in the Ten Com- 
mandments ; only a specific kind of lying is forbidden, viz., such as 
affects our neighbor. But does any one question that an untruth not 
directly injurious to a neighbor is morally wrong? We pronounce all 
lying wrong on the ground that the good of society demands the speak- 
ing of truth, and that without the mutual confidence which results from 
belief in each other’s veracity there could be neither social intercourse 
nor business enterprise. But if the necessity of a Sabbath, not merely 
for physical refreshment but for spiritual culture, is inherent in man’s 
nature, the universal moral obligation of Sabbath-keeping rests on the 
same basis as the universal obligation of truth-telling. We conclude, 
therefore, that if the Fourth Commandment had never been given, Sab- 
bath observance would still have been obligatory. 

And if too much has been made of the testimony that ancient tra- 
dition, the monuments of antiquity and patriarchal history give to the 
observance of a Sabbath before the Decalogue was proclaimed, and 
among other nations than the Jews—is it not possible to make too little 
of these testimonies? In themselves not very weighty, they gain more 
weight in connection with the principle we have discovered. If the 
Sabbath is an institution demanded for man’s highest development, is it 
conceivable that God left the world in ignorance of it—including even 
his chosen people—until He met Moses on the Mount? We would 
avoid eisegesis, but is it eisegesis to see in the declaration of Jesus that 
‘* The Sabbath was made for man” something more than would have 
been conveyed by the words, ‘ The Sabbath was made for the Jews?’ In 
common with the great majority of Christians, we hold that the obliga- 
tion of remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy has not yet been 
removed from the conscience of the Christian. 

But is it possible to have sabbatism without sabbatarianism? What 
authority has the church of Christ to keep a Sabbath that is not the 
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Sabbath? This is a question too large to be discussed within our pres- 
ent limits, yet one that cannot be ignored. The ground on which the 
first day of the week is observed as a Sabbath is that the example of in- 
spired Apostles is tantamount to a command. Itis plain from the New 
Testament that the church began from the first to observe the day on 
which the Lord Jesus rose from the dead as a day of rest from labor, of 
worship and religious culture. It was to the church all that the seventh 
day had been to Judaism, and more. Early church history makes it very 
plain that this observance continued without break to the present time 
that Gentile Christians were never required to observe the seventh day— 
though some Judaizers sought to lay this burden upon them—and that 
even Jewish Christians gradually ceased the observance of the seventh 
day. The first day of the week was never called the Sabbath, but the 
Lord’s day. It wasin fact a Sabbath, andis tothisday. To have called 
it he Sabbath would have been to cause confusion and misapprehension ; 
for Sabbath had become identified with the seventh day. It would be 
more in accordance with Scriptural usage and with historical precedent 
if we should always call the day Sunday or Lord’s day, and use the word 
Sabbath only to describe the institution. 

It is our purpose to give our readers, in a future number of the REVIEW, 
an adequate discussion of the Sunday question, and the numerous diffi- 
cult practical problems that it involves. 
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VIII. 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 
SERMON PLANS. 
Faith in the Invisible. 


John xx. 29: Thomas, because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed > 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


It is common for us to make up and to express our average opinions. 
of individual character in the lump, giving little or no heed to analysis, 
and failing to recognize the existence of various and even of conflicting 
tendencies in the same character. If some of our modern heresy 
hunters had lived in the days of Christ, they would have dubbed Thomas: 
an ‘‘ infidel,” or, at all events, a “‘skeptic.” Well, he was a skeptic; 
but then notice what it was that he doubted. He seems not to have 
lacked confidence in the personal character of Christ. His heart is 
thorcughly loyal to the Master. In John xi. 16 we find him, and him 
alone, proposing to his fellow disciples to go with the Master to Judea 
and ‘‘die with Him.” In John xiv. 5 we find Thomas doubting, but 
doubting what? Jesus had said, ‘‘ Whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know.” Thomas answers, ‘‘ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?” Here we have speculative doubt. A 
man may seriously doubt certain statements about Christ, and yet have at 
heart the utmost loyalty to Christ’s person and to the truth. 

So when the other disciples said to Thomas, ‘‘ We have seen the 
[risen] Lord,” the skepticism of Thomas again comes out; but here, 
too, it is a certain statement about Christ, and not Christ Himself, that 
is called in question. Thomas doubts the proposition that the Lord 
has risen and has appeared to the other disciples. 

Thomas was rationalistic in his turn of mind; and yet, like some 
conspicuous modern rationalists, he was devoutly loyal to truth. 

In discussing the text, let us note 


I.—BELIEF OR DEMONSTRATIVE EVIDENCE. 


‘*Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed.” There is no 
promise of blessing attached to this acceptance of a proposition upon 
demonstrative proof. The rich man in torment (Luke xvi. 30) asks for 
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extraordinary evidence for the brothers he had left on earth ; but Christ 
gives us to understand, by the reply which He puts into the mouth of 
Abraham, that such overwhelming evidence would do them no good. 

The Gospel was intended to be—what it is—a test of character. 
Old Simeon, with the infant Jesus in his arms, said this very clearly in 
Luke ii. 35: ‘* This child is set [established] for the fall and rising 
again ofmanyinIsrael . . . that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.” Now the acceptance of a demonstrated truth is not a 
test of character. It is an intellectual necessity, and has no moral 
effects whatever. The most superlative scoundrel that ever lived be- 
lieved, and could not but believe, that the three angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles, supposing that he has followed the 
steps of the demonstration. But there is no moral principle involved 
in this. The opposite of such a proposition is unthinkable. The 
acceptance of a demonstrated proposition is not faith. It is not a moral 
act. There is no virtue in any act to which we are compelled. All 
moral acts involve the voluntary element. A man who tries to commit 
murder, and fails because his pistol snaps, is essentially a murderer. 

But when a man struggles through speculative doubts, rationalistic 
objections, intellectual difficulties, and in spite of them all lays hold 
with his heart upon Christ and His truth, ¢hen we see a putting forth 
of the moral powers of the soul—a spiritual development, a real heart 
education. 


II.—THE BLESSING OF FAITH WITHOUT SIGHT. 


This is promised by Christ, and we should believe in it, even if 
we could not explain it. But we find historical explanations of the fact. 


(1.) Z¢ develops character. Moses ‘‘ endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” The men who believe are the men who produce results. A 
believing man is the living embodiment of the cause he represents. 
Faith is an educator. Man’s moral and spiritual life is the resultant of 
all the forces generated by his beliefs. 


(2.) The effects of faith. The world honors great conquerors; faith 
subdues kingdoms. We marvel at the showman’s power over wild 
beasts; faith stops the mouths of lions. We rejoice and make great 
displays over our steam fire engines; faith quenches the violence of 
fire. We pay ‘millions for defence”; faith puts to flight the armies 
of thealiens. We struggle for food; faith supplies bread from heaven. 
We need clothing; faith snatches a beggar from the dogs that are 
licking the corruption from his running sores, and clothes him in a 
robe Which an angel cannot wear. We honor the poet who gives to 
airy nothings form and substance—a local habitation and a name. 
Faith is the greatest of all poets; it gives us ‘‘ the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
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Michael Angelo’s name, as painter, as sculptor, as architect, is 
handed down to immortality. Faith paints a human soul with the hues 
of heaven, carves into it the image of Christ, the hope of glory, and 
builds for it a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Is not such a faith worth having? Is it not worth seeking? 

J. C. HIDEN. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Christ as Priest and King, 


Zechariah vi: 13. And he shall bea priest upon His throne,and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both. 


The Jews were at this time without a king, having just returned 
from captivity, but they had a high priest, Joshua, the son of Josedech. 
Zechariah was bidden to take from the people silver and gold, and 
make crowns, and set them on the head of Joshua, thus uniting the 
regal and sacerdotal office. This act is declared to be a symbol and 
prophecy of the Messiah, who was to unite in Himself the double 
character of Priest and King, and as such to rear the spiritual, imper- 
ishable Temple of the Lord. 

Our topic is, Christ as Priestand King. 

I, Consider these offices separately. 


1. Christ is Priest. ‘*He is a Priest forever.” He stands between 


man and God. He possesses all the requisite qualifications of a priest 
in His person and work. He is one with Godand man. He is ‘holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” He offers up prayers and 
sacrifices. He makes reconciliation for the sins of the people. He is 
Mediator between God and man. He intercedes in behalf of His 
people. 


2. Christ is King. He is king de jure and de facto. He is king by 
descent, for He is Son of the Highest; king by His own intrinsic ex- 
cellence, by native might and majesty, and He has earned His 
title to it. His kingdom is spiritual, in the hearts and consciences 
of men. His throne rests neither on bayonets nor ballot boxes ; 
its weapons are not carnal. The kingship of Jesus Christ is no theo- 
logical figment; no mock reality. He is ruling to-day. Whether con- 
sciously admitted orenot, men are owning allegiance to Him. He dom- 
inates the life of men and nations, and has given His name to the high- 
est civilization of the globe. He is the king of saints; the king 
eternal, immortal, invisible. His throne is forever and ever. 


Il. Consider the union and relation of these two offices. 1. Christ is 
Priest before He is King and King because He is Priest. The priestly 
office came before the kingly in order of time in Jewish history. Joshua 
was already high priest when he was crowned king. Christ’s kingly 
character is based on His priestly work. He rules because He died. He 
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is a sovereign on account of His sufferings unto death. ‘‘ To this end 
Christ died, and rose and revived that He might be Lord.” ‘‘ He be- 
came obedient unto death ; wherefore God has highly exalted Him.” 
‘‘For the suffering of death He is crowned with glory.” ‘‘ Thou art 
worthy to open the seals, for thou wast slain.” Having, as a priest, 
by the sacrifice of Himself, ‘‘ purged our sins,” as a king He “sat 
down at the right hand of the majesty on high.” ‘‘ Because He poured 
out His soul unto death, He divides the spoil with the strong.” The 
ground of Christ’s rulership is His sacrifice. He fulfilled His own dec- 
laration, ‘‘He that would be great among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.” The cross isChrist’s throne. Lifted on that He draws all men 
to Him. Men obey those who servethem. We call our rulers ‘‘ public 
servants.” When our Lord was performing the great priestly act of 
sacrifice, He exercised the prerogatives of aking. Even on the cross His 
nailed hand gave a crown to him who said, ‘‘Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest in Thy Azmgdom”; and on that very cross Pilate wrote 
in unconscious truthfulness, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, Aing of the Jews.” 


2. As King, Christ retains the priestly character. He is both ‘‘ Lord 
and Christ.” ‘‘ He was exalted to be a prince anda Saviour.” In the 
vision John had of the glorified Lord He ‘‘ was clothed with a garment 
down to his feet,” indicating priestly attire, and He was “‘ girt about the 
paps with a golden girdle,” a part of the regalia of a king. His vesture 
was ‘‘dipped in blood,” and on that priestly robe the name King of 
kings was written. Rev. xix., 13 and 16. Christ is now priest as well 
as king. He intercedes on the ground of His sacrifice. ‘‘He ever 
liveth to make intercession.” He has entered heaven, there to appear 
in the presence of God for us. With authority He now pleads from 
His throne of power. He does not wish us good merely, He works us 
good. He is not simply benevolent, but also beneficent. Back of 
priestly benediction is kingly power. 


III. Consider some practical results of this union of offices. 

1. By it we reconcile the hortatory and mandatory character of the 
Gospel. As priest Jesus invites us—yea, even urges us—as king 
He commands us. Hence, invitations are injunctions. Promises are 
commands. Requests are orders. In the parable, the king who made 
a wedding feast summarily punished the rejectors of His invitations. 
The spurners of the Gospel are guilty of disloyalty. The hand out- 
stretched in merciful solicitation may become the clenched fist of retri- 
bution. The cross easily becomes sharpened into a dagger. 


2. This union explains the apparent tardiness of the complete conquest 
of the Gospel. If Christ be king now, why does He not assume entire 
control, bring all men into acknowledged allegiance to Himself? Why 
does He not smite His enemies? Because His kingly majesty is softened 
by priestly tenderness. Justice is tempered with mercy. If He were not 
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now priest as well as king He would crush all who oppose Him. He 
waits that men may be saved. ‘The Lord is not slack, but is long 
suffering toward us; not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” 


3. By this union we perceive the twofold relationship we bear to Christ. 
He is our priest and king, Saviour and Master. He saves us, He rules 
us. He saves none over whom, as well as for whom, He does not reign. 
‘* One is your Master, even Christ.” Many are willing Christ should save 
them, but not that He should govern them. But it is idle to talk of 
trusting Christ unless we obey him. ‘‘ He is the author of eternal sal- 
vation to all who obey him.” We must admit His rulership over us as well 
as believe in His sacrifice. We must bring every thought into captivity 
to Him. We must obey His laws and keep His commandments. But 
here, again, He becomes priest, touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, helping us in our weakness. As priest He assists us in obeying the 
commands which He as king enjoins. He enacts exacting laws, but fur- 
nishes grace to meet their requirements. Hence, the ‘‘ peace” spoken 
of in the text as the result of the counsel between these two offices. 
Through the priest we have peace to the conscience from the guilt of 
sin; from the king we have peace to our turbulent and undisciplined 
natures. One is peace by surrender, the other peace by conquest. The 
one is the ‘‘ rest” given to all who come unto Jesus as the priest who 
has made atonement for our sins; the other is the ‘‘ rest” found by 
all who submit themselves to the yoke of the king. 

Let ws take silver and gold, our choicest possessions, and make 
crowns to place on the head of Him on whose head are many crowns, 
Jesus, our priest and king. 


H. M. SANDERS. 
New York. 


Conditions of a Successful Christian Life. 


TEXT: 2. Kings ii. 21. ‘‘And he went forth unto the spring of the 
waters, and cast the salt in there,” etc. 


This dramatic scene is eminently instructive and practical, in that it 
pertinently suggests some of the primal elements of a successful Chris- 
tian life: 1. Its activity. 2. Its wisdom. 3. Its faith. 

The theme deduced from the text then is— 


THE CONDITIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


I. AcTiviry.—‘‘ He went torth unto the spring of the waters.” 

1. Success in the Christian life depends upon its activity. 

(1.) The illustrations of the Scriptures setting forth the Christian 
life suggest this. 

(a.) The rising and upward march of the sun to the zenith. ‘‘The 
path of the just is as the shining light,”etc. The rising sun is one of 
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the most beautiful objects in nature. It is resistless in its march. 
Its power increases as it moves upward and onward. Striking em- 
blem, this, of the rise and progress of the divine life in the soul, and of 
its manifestation before the world. ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world.” 

(4.) The germination and development of a seed is another illus- 
tration of the activity of the Christian life, ‘‘Born, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God,” etc. 

Thus, the divine life planted in the soul is compared to a seed 
planted in the earth. Activity is an essential condition of its develop- 
ment and fruitfulness. Gravitation and mechanical pressure are against 
the tiny life. Its inherent vitality by virtue of its activity ultimately en- 
ables it to triumph. So it is with the Christian life in the soul. Its ac- 
tivity is essential to its growth and success. 

(c.) A water spring is anotiuer illustration of the activity of a Christian 
life. ‘‘ The water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

II. Wispom.—‘‘ And he went forth unto the spring of the waters 
and cast the salt in there.” 


1. The wisdom of the prophet is self-evident in both these acts. 

(1.) In going to the fountain-head of all the water trouble of Jericho. 

(2.) In casting into the spring of the waters the divinely-appointed 
remedial agent. 

(3.) Such wisdom was crowned with success. After that there ‘‘ was 
no more death nor barren land.” 

2. This is pre-eminently suggestive to every Christian worker. 

(1.) We must go to the very ‘‘spring of the waters,” the human 
heart. ‘‘ For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulter- 
ies,” etc. Not until the heart is reached will our efforts end in anything 
but failure. Butler may write his Analogy and Paley his Evidences ; 
these will not heal ‘‘the spring of the waters” of human sin. The 
trouble is with the heart. 

(2) The ‘‘salt” of the Divine Word must be ‘‘cast in there.” 
Right here many an eloquent minister and well intormed Sunday-school 
teacher makes the grievous mistake of supposing that scientific analysis 
of the water of the spring is all-sufficient, instead of casting in the ‘‘ salt ” 
of the Gospel of Christ. ‘‘ My words,” said Jesus, ‘‘ they are spirit and 
they are life.” ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” ‘‘ Born not of corruptible 
seed, but incorruptible,” etc. 

III. Fatru. *f And he said: Thus saith the Lord, there shall not be 
thence any more death, or barren land.” 

1. Here is represented the implicit confidence of the prophet in the 
divinely appointed means. 

Such should be our confidence, ‘‘ Without Me,” says Jesus, ‘‘ ye can 
do nothing.” ‘* According to your faith,” etc. 
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(1.) As every effect must have its cause, so every human act must 
have its motive. There can be but two supreme motives—love of self or 
love of God. Both centre in faith. The one leads to faith in self, the 
other to faith in God. God cannot consistently bless efforts which arise 
from self love or faith in self. ‘‘ Without faith (in God) it is impossible 
to please God.” 


IV. PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Lnactivity is un-Christian. Dead life, or any other absurdity, is 
as reasonable as inactive Christianity. 


2. The highest elements of the mind, such as forethought, careful 
planning, proper adjustment of means to end, enter into what we call wis- 
dom. These should enter every Christian’s activity if he would succeed. 

3. Asno seed can germinate without external accessories, so no human 
effort for salvation can impart life to a soul dead in trespasses andin sins 
without the accessory of Divine power. ‘‘ The letter killeth; the spirit 
giveth life.” To obtain that spirit the Christian worker must believe in 
God’s power. 

D. C. HUGHES. 

Jersey City. 


4 
Much More. 


Romans, v.10. Jf, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 


by His life. 

Our text sets before us three thoughts—a reminiscence, a prophecy, 
and an argument. 

I. THE REMINISCENCE: ‘* While we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.” 

The reminiscence threefold. 

1. The Reminiscence of war: ‘* While we were enemies.” 

(a) Man the enemy of God. 

(4) God the enemy of man. 

2. The reminiscence of peace: ‘* We were reconciled to God.” 

(a) God reconciled to man. 

(6) Man reconciled to God. 

3. The Reminiscence of the means of peace: ‘* Through the death of 
His Son.” . 

(a) Christ’s death reconciled God to man. 

(4) Christ’s death reconciles man to God. 

Il. THE PROPHECY: ‘‘ We shall be saved by His life.” 

The prophecy twofold. 

1. The prophecy of salvation; ** We shall be saved.” 

Salvation has a threefold aspect. 

(a) From a state, or forensic position. As such, a thing of the 
past. 
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(4) Of character. As such, a process now going on. 

(c) Unto completion or ideal. As such, a thing of the future. 

2. The prophecy of the means of salvation: ‘* By (in) His life.” 

Christ’s present, exalted, inspiring life. 

III. THE ARGUMENT: ‘‘ If, while we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, shall we be saved in His life.” 

The argument is from the greater to the smaller; from the more 
difficult to the less difficult; from the most improbable to the most prob- 
able ; from a Deity entombed to a Deity enthroned. If a dying, de- 
feated Jesus reconciled God's foe, a risen, triumphant Jesus will save 
God’s friend. 

SUMMARY: Our éext sets before us the history of the new life in Christ 
Fesus ; it is inaugurated in Christ's death ; it is consummated in Christ’s 
life. 

All which is symbolized in the divinely appointed and characteristic 
rite of our branch of Christ’s one Church: ‘ Buried with Him in bap- 
tism, wherein we were also raised with Him.” 

A SUMMONS. March forth, then, O Church of the living God, in 
exultant might. Stride forth with mien elate and step triumphant. 
Thine is not a funeral procession, following with wail and coronach an 
embalmed Galilean ; thine is a triumphal progress, following with bugle 


and pageant the risen, living, immortal, diademed Immanuel. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. 


Philadelphia. 


Christ’s Changeless Love to His Own. 
_ John xiii. 21. 


Any approach to changelessness gives to human love its crowning 
quality. We think of those ‘‘lost for a while” who ‘‘loved us to the 
end,” and ask our achinghearts: Where are they? Do they love us 
still? Shall we meet again? 

Jesus ‘‘ loved to the end.” ‘‘ His own” were primarily His company 
of disciples, especially the eleven faithful Apostles, whom he must leave 
alone in this dark world. But they were representatives of ALL ‘‘ His 
Own”—those given Him by the Father from all eternity, chosen, called, 
redeemed. This includes us if we ‘‘believe through” the Apostles’ 
word. For them, He says, He prayed, not for the world. He loved 
all men with a love of benevolence, and would gladly save them. His 
affection was awakened by display of amiable qualities, as in the case 
of the ‘‘rich young man.” But THIS love to His own elect is unfathom- 
able, unchangeable. It continued as long as mortals could see Him, 
continues still, was ‘‘ to the end,” was and is without end. In consider- 
ing this love, perhaps we shall be more fully impressed by it if we, by 
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way of contrast, note the causes which often work change in human 
love. 

I. Fickleness on the part of those who love. 

How common, and often how sad! 

But Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. If on 
one of us His love is really fixed, i¢ wil/ never change. If He so loves us 
now, He will always so love us, even to the endless ages of eternity. 

Il. Waywardness on the part of those who are loved. 

Perhaps a mother’s love comes nearest to being proof against this ; 
but Jossibly ‘‘she may forget.” Very often other love is so chilled or 
destroyed. 

Jesus was sorely tried by the ignorance, jealousy, selfishness, etc., of 
the disciples. He foresaw that they would all forsake Him and flee— 
that Peter would deny Him. (Judas is out of the account, a devil from 
the beginning.) But He loved them to the end. ; 

No waywardness on the part of the true Christian can destroy eternal 
love. The false may deceive themselves; the true may wander and 
come into darkness, and under chastisement; but electing and redeem- 
ing love will never change or fail. : 

** Dangerous doctrine”? Why? ‘It will make Christians care- 
less.” Will it? 

A very wayward wife of a very good husband might properly be 
warned not to try his love too much, as we are properly warned not to 
depart from Christ. But suppose it should be said to her, ‘‘ Your 
noble husband will always love and care for you, however wayward you 
may be’; and she should answer, ‘‘ That relieves me of a fear I have 
had, and now I will act precisely as I please.” Who would not say, 
‘* Base woman, unworthy wife!” 

So he who says or thinks, ‘‘ Christ loves for evermore, therefore I 
will be careless and please myself,” is in the gall of bitterness, knows 
not, has no conception of the Saviour’s love—never tasted it. 

To a regenerate man the Doctrines of Grace furnish the mightiest 
influence and motive for holy living and noble achievement. These 
doctrines, with the kindest ones of the spirituality of the church, and 
the sole lordship of Christ, made our Baptist fathers what they were 
Hence, their success and our greatness. It is said, ‘‘ Calvinism is de- 
clining.” If so, the more’s the pity! I fear it may be fact; and that 
this accounts for alarming features of the present situation. Religion, 
generally, seems to be wide in extent, but “in. It has a good deal ot 
noisy activity, but little depth. Persecution would show this. Only the 
Doctrines of Grace can make the‘saints strong in the Lord—held, too, 
not as a mere creed, but as part of our life. 

Ill. Changes incident to this life. 

This is a transitory world; full of change, haunted by disaster. Cir- 
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cumstances sometime separate precious friends. Changes in life often 
kill affection. That is true love which is proof against misfortune or 
obloquy coming upon a friend, and so is that which still burns brightly 
when he who loves is in trouble that might well absorb his attention en- 
tirely. 

Christ was confronting fearful sufferings and death, long looming up 
in the future to disquiet Him, nowright upon Him. But He forgot not 
‘* His Own.” Witness His washing of feet, last discourse and prayer after 
the first Communion. Kindness to their weakness, care for their safety, 
when going to His death, forgiveness and affection for them (‘‘and to 
Peter”) after His resurrection. As He parted from them at last He was 
blessing them. 

So, for ALL ‘‘ His Own.” We may grow poor and old; be despised, 
forgotten, suffering; may die and enter the unknown state. 
But He never will forget us. We shall be with Him when He is to see 
His glory; we shall return with Him to the earth when He comes to es- 
tablish the kingdom of God; we shall reign with Him forever and 
ever. 

INFERENCES. 

1. How grateful, obedient and self-sacrificing a Christian ought to 

be! 


2. In this love and faith how bravely can a Christian live, how 


calmly die ! 
JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 


Roxborough, Philadelphia. 


STYLE IN PREACHING. 


If a sermon be not effective it might better remain unspoken. How 
then shall the effectiveness be secured that will justify the preaching ofa 
sermon? The congregation is in the habit of charging the whole re- 
sponsibility for the effectiveness of the sermon on the preacher. Is it 
right in so doing? Is not rather the responsibility a divided one? 

The preacher is certainly not responsible for the truth, for he must 
take that from the Word as it has been revealed; nor for unction in 
speaking, for that is the gift of the Holy Ghost in answer to prayer; nor 
for a readiness to receive the truth on the part of the hearer, for ‘‘ the 
preparation of the heart ” and the hearing ear ‘‘ belong to man.” What 
remains for the preacher, then, is the spirit and style in which the ser- 
mon shall be prepared, and the manner in which it shall be spoken. 
And if he would meet his entire responsibility, doing his full part to- 
ward making the sermon effective, he must so give attention to style in 
his preaching that the congregation may be without excuse if they do 
not hear and heed, and that the sermon shall be the preacher’s best 
possible justification for his having’ chosen this calling. And this can 
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be done only by the best application of his spiritual, intellectual, and 
literary gifts to the thought and style of the sermon. It is of the style of 
the sermon that I would speak. 

Style, though it be but a matter of form and dress for thought to ap- 
pear in, is, nevertheless, all-important. An effective style is the result 
of the study ofthe ‘‘ art of putting things,” and no minister can afford 
to neglect it. The effectiveness of the sermon depends so much upon 
the style in which the thought is clothed, and this part of it is so much in 
the preacher’s hands, that to fail here is inexcusable. 

Nor is this opinion weakened by the fact that the truth has weight 
and force of its own, and will make its way even when obscured by a 
wretched style. Truth has always been dependent upon the speaker or 
writer, and cannot go forth upon its errand of instruction and conviction 
without being ‘‘ clothed upon” with forms of speech. And truth has 
never stood an equal chance when the medium of its presentation was a 
barbarous jargon or a weak and unattractive style. 

If style is of no importance, then the worst speaker is on a level with 
the best, providing he has equal truth to impart. But truth is only the 
raw material, and the speaker who is most skilful in working up this raw 
stuff will be most effective in its use. 

There is a two-fold reason why the style of the sermon should be 
carefully studied. One is mental: it has to do with making an im- 
pression. We must ‘catch the ear” of the mind. 

When the hearer must force his mind into the attitude of attention, 
because the words and forms of thought of the speaker are strange to 
him, and the mind is compelled to do the work of dictionary and gram- 
mar in order to get at the meaning of that which is spoken, or to solve 
numerous puzzles in a speech that is careless and obscure, then it is quite 
out of the question that it should keep at it. It will not care enough 
for the rewards to continue at the labor. The mind will not serve two 
masters. In sucha case it will serve neither; it will hate the style and 
refuse the thought. One may be willing enough to have the meat that 
is within the cocoanut, but may not be willing to get it out of its shell; 
especially if he can get it elsewhere with less trouble. 

Herbert Spencer has called attention to this in a little book of his 
on style. He rightly insists that the least possible strain must be put 
on the hearer’s attentien for translating the language of the speaker 
into his own, for he ought to be left free to give the whole power of his 
mind to the thought itself. If I speak to achild in the language of 
philosophy, I shall be speaking to him in an unknown tongue. I ought 
not to be surprised that he should turn away from me in weariness and 
disgust. It is greatly to be feared that there are preachers that do not 
feel the necessity of putting their thought into such form as will make 
an easy and intelligible impression upon the mind. A modern novelist 
represents an American and a Spaniard attempting tocarry on a con- 
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versation with each other, though each is ignorant of the language of the 
other. And when Dr. Kirby, in despair of keeping up his side of the 
conversation, recites for his companion’s mystification some two hun- 
dred lines of Pope, he does not get further from the other’s comprehen- 
sion than many a preacher whose manner of public speech is equally 
foreign to the hearer’s mind. 

How shall truth be imparted if there be not free communication be- 
tween the minds of preacher and hearer? As the listener at the tele- 
phone cannot understand what is being said to him if, through the im- 
perfect working of the wire, he catches only a word now and then, so in 
preaching, if the truth be not carried from speaker to hearer through 
the medium of a style so perfectly adapted to its purpose as to make a 
series of unbroken impressions upon the hearer, he is likely to go away 
without any message. 

The second reason for the study of style is a moral one. The truths 
that the preacher must present are often unpleasant and offensive to the 
hearer. He is not willing to hear what is not agreeabie, and will quickly 
excuse his not hearing by the plea that he cannot understand without 
too much labor. To meet this the truth must be so plainly and dis- 
tinctly put that the hearer, though he be wholly disinclined to hear, 
shall be without excuse. 

Our responsibility, even if it extended not beyond this matter of 
style, could not well be greater. A man with any tenderness of con- 
science can but feel it deeply. And yet it is greatly to be feared that 
there are ministers of the gospel who do not give to it the labor that it 
ought to have; that there are those who indulge their laziness, and neg- 
lect what they are fully able to do if they had but the mind to work. 
The plea is often made that the truths presented in sermons are so es- 
sential that every man ought to give heed thereto no matter in what 
form they come. That may be a truth for the hearer, but not for the 
speaker. It is the preacher’s care to meet fully his own responsibility 
for the effectiveness of his sermon; and he does not do that if he be in- 
different or self-indulgent in the study of style. 

But even the earnest and painstaking preacher may make a serious 
mistake, as I believe many do. We spend years in schools in constant 
contact with books, working with the language of literature, the phrases 
of philosophy, and all the forms of generalised thought. And whether 
we get much of the substance of such a course of study or not, we carry 
away with us a good deal of the form and husk; falling into habits of 
speech and the use of forms of thought and of words that are imposing 
and pretentious, but which are unfamiliar to the common mind. We 
often impose upon ourselves with these sounding terms, thinking we are 
saying something when we are using words and only words. All this 
is emptiness and a vain show. We wrap up our thought in words as 
the Egyptian wrapped his dead in endless folds of linen, and think that 
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we have something when it is mostly wrapping, and even that may be 
wound around dead forms of thought from which the spirit long ago 
fled. We need not be commonplace to be understood; one’s thought 
need not be barren truism. One can be fresh and attractive and power- 
ful, even though he be speaking to plain men and women; as witness 
Bunyan, Spurgeon, Moody, and others. To use speech, which can be 
understood without effort, as we tell current coin at a glance, is to excel. 
Not infrequently, when the congregation charge upon the preacher 
the ineffectiveness of his sermon, they remark that, if he could only be 
simple like Spurgeon or interesting like Beecher, the difficulty would be 
removed. This is true, but impossible. We all know that the style is 
the man. Each workman must suit the tool to his own hand. No 
speaker can transplant to his own mind the style of another. The 
barren soil that will grow the tall, stately pine to perfection will make 
nothing but a stunted deformity of the oak. The ability to speak well 
must lie within the speaker’s own nature, or else it will ever be a “lost 
art” tohim. Training can do marvels, but it cannot work the miracle 
of creating. The study of Spurgeon may be profitable, but one need 
not expect through that to become another Spurgeon. His simple, 
pithy, sinewy, proverb-like language is a good thing to study, and the 
style of the student could not but be improved by its frequent examina- 
tion. But until we can take on the personality of another we cannot 
take on his capacities, and we cannot use his tools as he uses them. 
And our congregations may well spare us the advice that we all become - 
Spurgeons, and would do well to make up their minds to take us for 
what we can be. This was most happily expressed by an acquaintance 
of the writer, after a visit to the east in one of his vacations. During 
his absence he had heard some of the famous preachers of the land. He 
summed up his impressions by saying, ‘‘ As for some of the less remark- 
able men, I felt when I heard them preach, that I could do as well 
myself, if J only knew how; but when I heard the few who are facile 
princeps 1 felt that I could not preach as they do even if J did know 
how.”" We may well lay that remark to heart. The preaching of some 
of these ‘‘ golden-mouthed” servants of God is our despair. There is 
a middle wall of partition between us and them which we may not pass. 
We may learn from them, but we cannot put ourselves in their places. 
But is not here enough for us to do? We are so to present the truth 
of God that, if possible, men shall have ho difficulty in comprehending 
and feeling that truth. To do this we must put the truth of God in the 
simplest, most convincing and most intelligible English that we can 
master, that, being so ‘‘ clothed upon” by the best results of our conse- 
crated gifts, she may go forth upon her errand to convict and persuade, 
finding ready entrance to the hearts of men. 
CHARLES W. CURRIER. 
Xenia, Ohio, 
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THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.—As virtue is the discovery of religious 
intuition and not of reason, no amount of mental discipline or of zsthet- 
ic culture can assure personal integrity, family purity, or national honor. 
Only ‘‘ Religion makes vows kept.” Without its regime of appetite 
passion, motive, and pursuit, neither individual nor national character 
can be exalted. Our fathers recognized this vital relation of religious 
convictions to personal character and public welfare in founding the 
common school and the college on a religious basis. Is not the attempt 
in certain quarters to remove the Bible from the public school, and dis- 
continue chapel prayers in the college, part of the sinister movement of 
rationalism to dechristianize our American education and civilization? 


KINDRED WITH CHRIST.—A woman of distinguished character and 
piety, speaking confidentially to a life-long friend of her brother’s delin- 
quencies in managing the family estate, added : ‘‘ But I can not con- 
demn him, we have the same honored ancestry; the same revered par- 
ents. How can I cease to love him while the same blood flows in our 
veins, and he is thus part of myself? I can no more hate or abandon 
him, than hate or abandon myself.” 

Is it not because Christ, by partaking of our sinful nature, has be- 
come our spiritual kindred that He will not condemn us, though deserv- 
ing to be exiled forever from His presence and kingdom? Born into 
His mystic family, and made “‘ partakers of the Divine nature,” be- 
lievers share protection and immunities denied to the unbelieving 
world! ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge of His elect?” ‘‘If 
Christ justifies, who is he that condemns?” ‘‘If God be for us who 
can be against us?” The redeemed Church is safe in the Covenant love 
of Christ as Noah in the Ark, or the manslayer in the city of Refuge. 


PERFUME OF PieTY.—An intense odor is mysteriously produced in 
the structural growth of certain species of animals, and of plants. No 
artificial process has been discovered for producing fragrance so delicate 
and grateful or so unwasting as nature stores away in the fibrous growth 
of the rose or the musk! The perfume arising from sprinkling rose 
water over wardrobe soon disappears ; but the fragrance of the rose ling- 
ers on the spot where it grew, or in the vase that preserved and dis- 
played its beauty, after its stem is broken, or its last leaf has fallen. 
There may be an aroma of sanctity arising from superficial religious ex- 
perience, and external observance, enduring for a while. But soon it 
disappears and is followed by the deadly moral stench of hypocrisy, of 
worldliness, offending all true sensibilities, and blighting every spiritual 
grace! Has not a moral odor been diffused from the corrupt theology 
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and discipline of Rome, more subtle and dangerous to the spiritual 
health of mankind than the miasma of her dread Pontine Marshes to the 
physical condition of the surrounding population? Only regeneration, 
formulating true doctrine and true Christian discipline, can assure the 
sweet and lasting fragrance of true piety! As depravity has defiled the 
heart, perverted its motives and corrupted its sentiments; only by a 
change of heart, can the life be fragrant with the aroma of goodness 
and holiness. 

By external reformations and professions, animated by loyalty to 
parties and sects, the world may be filled with fanaticism, but not with 
the beauty and aroma of goodness! In the heart must be set up that 
kingdom which pledges loyalty to all virtues, inspires good-will to men 
and grateful homage to God, and an enthusiasm of truth, goodness, 
and holiness! The fragrance of true piety must be inwrought in the 
soul by the process of spiritual birth and growth. Sin is a deeper stain 
than can be cleansed away by external abiutions! Holiness is a more 
exquisite harmony than can be assured by touching keys of external 
conduct. Holiness is a diviner perfume than can be produced by 
ceremonial unctions. 


CHRISTIAN MAGNANIMITY.—Magnanimity is greatness of soul, 
manifested in generous consideration of the feelings and welfare of 
others. When Alexander was pursuing eastern conquests, and his 
army were almost famishing in a desert, a mule laden with water-skins 
filled from a distant fountain approached, and water in a helmet was 
first offered to the great commander. Refusing to drink, while the 
supply was so inadequate, and so many soldiers around him were suffer- 
ing more than himself, he ordered the meagre provision distributed 
among the sick and feeble. This heroic sympathy of the great general, 
refusing any relief his soldiers could not share, awakened new enthu- 
siasm along the lines of the discouraged and fainting army; and again 
they were ready to hazard their lives in continuing their march against 
Darius ! 

When David was hidden with his band of followers in the cave of 
Adullam, near Bethlehem, and the Philistines held the city, after the 
exhausting fatigue of some desperate foray he suffered from intense 
thirst, and longed for a refreshing draught from the well at the gate of 
the city from which he had so often drank in childhood. Three of his 
bravest men broke through the lines of the beleaguring enemy and 
brought the coveted boon. But David cast it on the ground, exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ My God forbid it me that I should do this thing; shall I drink the 
blood of these men? that have put their lives in jeopardy, for with the 
jeopardy of their lives they brought it!” He would receive no succor or 
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gratification at the hazard of the lives of his brave soldiers! This un- 
selfishness, with his heroic loyalty to his prince and bosom friend Jona- 
than, and to his king and bitterest enemy Saul, illustrates the magnani- 
mity which made David the most popular of the Hebrew generals and 
of the Hebrew kings. 

Moses sank questions of personal safety, pleasure, or ambition, and 
with a lofty enthusiasm devoted all his powers and opportunities to the 
emancipation and exaltation of the Hebrew race. He preferred even 
the reproaches of his enslaved brethren to the honors of the Egyptian 
Court. The heroic disinterestedness and resplendant success of his 
mission enrolled him among the greatest names in history. 

But never has magnanimity risen to so divine a passion as in Christ. 
It kindled in Him to a holy and self-sacrificing philanthropy. He 
stooped to man’s lowly condition, partook of his mortal nature, and 
bore his sin and suffering that He might save, exalt, and glorify him! 
The Church of Christ rises proximately to the same heroic magnani- 
mity. With a kind of partial sympathy she espouses the cause of the 
poor, oppressed, and wretched. She raises up martyrs who lay down 
their lives for civiland religious liberty. She sends forth missionaries 
to bear the promise of a truer civilization and of a better life to lands 
sunk in darkness of ignorance and superstition. Her doctrine and dis- 
cipline forbid malice toward any, and enjoin good-will toward all. They 
require charitable judgment of the fallen, and condescension to the lowly. 
By Her spirit and worship the Church breathes a sanctified magnani- 
mity over universal society, restoring the fellowship of estranged fami- 
lies, conciliating the peace of divided communities, and confirming the 
brotherhood of all nations and races of men! 

Jersey City. W. W. EVERTS. 
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IX. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its Results 
and its Literature. By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., 8vo, pp. 576. Edinburgh; 
T. & T. Clark, 1886. 


Theological Encyclopedia, in which a few years ago there was not a 
single English text-book, is now cultivated with gratifying industry. 
Several works in this department were briefly reviewed in the January 
number of the Review. Another treatise has since made its appear- 
ance, this time the work throughout of an English scholar and not an 
adaptation from the German. The Rev. Alfred Cave is favorably 
known to all students of theology as the author of Zhe Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice, one of the most faithful studies ever made towards a 
Biblical doctrine of the atonement. He is Principal of and Professor in 
Hackney College, a theological seminary (as we should call it) of the 
Independents in a Londonsuburb. He belongs to the liberal school of 
theology, his writings showing a growing tendency towards the theories 
of Dorner, whose System of Christian Doctrine he helped translate 
into English. 

A work of this kind by so competent a scholar is likely to have 
special adaptation to the needs of English-speaking students. It is also 
likely to vary somewhat from the accepted standard of orthodoxy in its 
critical judgments of books. On examination we find these a priori 
conclusions amply justified by the contents of the volume. No trea- 
tise on the subject has.so many judicious references to theological 
works in the student’s vernacular. The riches of German theologi- 
cal literature are not forgotten; no student can afford to be ignorant 
of the results that have been reached by scholarship so patient and in- 
dustrious. Yet itis not pretended that Germany has spoken either the 
only word or the last word on any question of theological science. 
American literature has been examined with praiseworthy diligence by 
the author, and his eollection of American titles issomething more than 
the work of a bibliographer. In the majority of cases the author’s com- 
ments show that he is familiar with the inside of American books, as 
well as with their outside. 

We find, however, some imperfections of detail that should be reme- 
died in a second edition. The author knows only the German edition 
of Buttmann’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, apparently never 
having seen or heard of the excellent translation by Professor Thayer 
published at Andover. This is perhaps not to be wondered at, but it isa 
little surprising that he should never have heard of Dr. Lorimer’s trans- 
lation of Lechler’s important work on Wiclif, which was published in 
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London in 1878. He has heard of Dr. Shedd’s History of Doctrine, but 
not of his Zheological Essays, which contain the most important contri- 
butions to Systematic Theology made in America during recent years. 
It is either carelessness or a bad case of ‘‘ heterophemy ” (it can hardly 
be a printer’s error) that is at the bottom of the reference to M’Culloch 
(sic) and Strong’s Cyclopedia. It is not necessary to multiply cases of 
slips that are venial and that bear no large proportion to the whole 
number of references. Only those who know by experience how diffi- 
cult it is to secure entire accuracy in a book so crowded with details will 
make the proper allowance for errors like these. 

A more serious defect, as regards students whose theological 
studies are just beginning, is that the author’s broad theology colors 
sensibly his critical judgments. The tacit approval given in many 
cases to the works of Wellhausen, Reuss, Davidson—and in some cases 
the praise bestowed on them—will not be quite to the taste of those who 
question the results of the Higher Criticism, and makes the book any- 
thing but a safe guide. And when praise is not bestowed, the fact is 
quietly ignored that the book advocates views that are rejected by 
orthodox Christians; for example, on Dr. Toy’s Quotations in the 
New Testament the comment is: ‘‘Shows a considerable freedom of 
quotation in the New Testament writers, and a very large use of the 
Greek and Aramaic versions ; a scholarly book.” All of which is true, 
but the reader is entitled to be warned that Dr. Toy’s book implicitly 
teaches a doctrine of inspiration ireconcilable with the view accepted by 
most evangelical Christians. This illustrates a general, and in our 
judgment a grave, defect in the book. 

Another point in which the work is open to criticism is the author’s 
terminology. Nothingis to be gained and much is inevitably lost by 
throwing aside the accepted terminology of any science and the inven- 
tion of new technical terms. The result is certain confusion and incon- 
venience. Our author’s divisions of theological science are Natural, 
Ethnic, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Comparative and Pastoral Theology. 
Comparative Theology is what is usually called Systematic Theology, 
under which natural theology should be treated. Ethnic Theology is 
another name for comparative religion, a branch of Historical Theology. 
Biblical Theology is used in the broad sense, including not only what is 
generally taught under that title but exegetics as well. We do not be- 
lieve that any good result is to be gained by throwing aside the well- 
known and generally accepted fourfold classification into Exegetical, 
Historical, Systematic and Practical Theology. 

On the whole we must reluctantly pronounce the book better adapted 
to the use of the well-grounded student of theology, as a guide to re- 
viewing his studies or to special investigations, than to be a guide-book 


for the beginner. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 


II, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 
Hebrew Grammar with Exercises, Literature and Vocabulary. By HERMANN 
L. StrAcK, Ph.D., D.D. Translated from the Second German Editiof. 
Pp. xiv. 150,67. New York, B. Westermann & Co., 1886. 
Three years ago Professor Strack, of Berlin, published a small elemen- 
tary Hebrew Grammar for the use of those students (whom we have so 
often been assured are confined to America) that begin the study of 
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Hebrew with the other studies of a theological course. Simplicity and 
clearness, joined with scientific exactness, immediately assured to this 
Grammar a large circulation in Germany and highly commended it to 
all in other lands who became acquainted with it. A Second German 
Edition has been called for and prepared, and from this second edition 
an English translation has been made and published in Germany for 
circulation in England and America—a very material testimony to the 
growing interest in Hebrew study in these lands. 

In addition to the Grammar there is given an excellent catalogue of 
Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, works on the history of the Hebrew 
language, etc. 

We very heartily commend this work to teachers and students as one 
of the best elementary Grammars of Hebrew yet issued. 

HOWARD OSGOOD. 


Tanis, Part I. 1883-4, by W. M. Fiinpers PETRiI£E. Second Memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 4to, pp. viii.-4-64+4-16 plates-+-2 plans. 
London : Triibner & Co., 1885. 


This is the second report of the progress made by the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund in the great work of excavating in the ruins of the Delta. 
To those who are acquainted with the previous works of our author, on 
Comparative Metrology, on the Pyramids of Gizeh, it will not be neces- 
sary to give assurance of thorough accumulation of facts, and cautious 
drawing of inferences from them. It was to this conspicuous character- 
istic of his work that we owe the discovery of the mechanical methods 
of the Pyramid builders, and of their contemporaries, which must revo- 
lutionize the common somnolent doctrine of development of human 
thought and methods. 

This book sets before us in beautiful print, and with excellent photo- 
gravures and photographs, the uncovering of the history and temples 
and houses of Tanis, from the xiith dynasty, (7. ¢. long before the time of 
Abraham), to the centuries after Christ. As Schliemann uncovered be- 
fore us the successive cities of Troy, so we may follow Petrie as he leads 
us from T’aan of Amenemhat I, anterior to the so-called Hyksos, to 
Tanis of the Greeks and Romans. It was to this city, in all probability, 
that Abraham came, and here Sarah was taken into the palace of the 
Pharaoh. It was here, four hundred years later, Moses came as the am- 
bassador of God to the Pharaoh, with the demand, ‘‘ Let my people 
go.” And it wasin this city, ‘‘at midnight,” that “‘ there was a great cry 
in Egypt, for there was not a house where there was not one dead,” 
when God “‘ smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt.” 

This deeply interesting and valuable work is distributed to every 
subscriber of five dollars to the Egypt Exploration Fund. To the ear- 
nest Bible student, its value in suggestiveness alone is far beyond its 
cost. And we would urge all who are interested in the most practical 
of proofs of Bible history, the revelations of the spade and the pickaxe, 
to send five dollars to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 429 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Honorary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund in 
the United States, and receive in return the annual reports of work done 
in one of the most important fields of investigation. 

Ten years ago Wellhausen was very positive that the xivth chapter 
of Genesis was a fraud. Now, no Assyriologist doubts the facts related 
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in it. This is due to the spade. As between the extreme critics, with 
all their learning, and the spade, our preferences are with the spade. 
Let us help on the spade in Egypt, and Palestine, and Babylonia. 


HOWARD OSGOOD. 


The New Testament Translated Into Hebrew. By PRroressoR FRANZ 
DELITZSCH. 8vo. pp. iv.+-483. London, 1885. 


The New Testament Translated Into Hebrew. By Isaac SALKINSON. 
Edited by C. D. GINSBURG. 32mo. pp. iv.-+-493. -London, 1885. 


To every one who can make his way at all in Hebrew, these transla- 
tions of the New Testament into the language of the original thought of 
its writers, made by three of the most accomplished Hebraists of our 
day, themselves Christian Jews, will be highly welcome. They are of 
the nature of the most condensed and practical commentary on every 
word of the New Testament. 

Nine years ago the British and Foreign Bible Society published the 
first edition of Delitzsch’s translation in the beautifully printed and mar- 
vellously cheap 32mo form. Of this copy six editions have been printed 
and exhausted in the nine years, and the Bible Society has now printed 
the edition mentioned above on a large page of clear paper and with 
large type. Salkinson’s translation is published by the Trinitarian Bi- 
ble Society of London. It is of small form but with larger type than 
the smaller editions of Delitzsch’s translation. Both the editions to- 
gether cost little more than a dollar. Delitzsch’s translation is superior, 
in most respects, to Salkinson’s, and is printed with far more correct- 
ness; but Delitzsch has introduced post-biblical Hebrew terms in his 
work, while Salkinson has kept closely to the classical Hebrew. 

No student of the New Testament can read either of these transla- 
tions without gaining a clearer view of the significance of New Testa- 
ment phrases, and a closer sympathy with the thought of men, who 
thought in Hebrew and wrote in Greek. To Baptists especially, these 
books should be welcome. Everywhere—except in Mark vii. 4, Luke 
xi. 38, Rev. xix. 13—éaftizo and bapio are translated by fada/, good 
classical Hebrew; and its English equivalent, 40 dif, is just as classical 
English. It was for translating the New Testament in precisely the 
same manner into Oriental languages that Carey and Marshman and Jud- 
son and all Baptists were turned out of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and twice have been turned out of the American Bible Society. 
Yet the American Bible Society Record for February is unstinted in its 
praise of Delitzsch’s version. Delitzsch pours his deserved contempt on 
the previous attempts of the British and Foreign Bible Society to trans- 
fer ‘‘ baptize,” and not to translate it into its undoubled correlative Zada/ 
(to dip) in Hebrew, and he is praised and seven editions of his work are 
printed by this Society in nine years. The Baptists translate by words 
signifying ‘‘to dip,” and Presbyterians and Congregationalists cannot 
join in any such “‘ perversion” of the Bible. These legs seem to be 
both lame and unequal. 

HOWARD OSGOOD. 
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The Complete Commentary on the New Testament, edited by ALVAH 
Hovey, D.D. Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Alvah Hovey, 
D.D. 8vo. pp. 423, Philadelphia, Baptist Publication Society, 1886. 


This series of commentaries is intended for the use of pastors and 
intelligent laymen, presenting the results of the best scholarship in a 
form not beyond the comprehension of plain people. It may not be 
presumptuous, therefore, for one who makes no pretense to a specialist’s 
knowledge of New Testament exegesis to express an opinion as to the 
degree of success that has rewarded the attempt. And in the first place 
we may be permitted to say that it is cause for Baptists to congratulate 
themselves that the writing of this particular volume in the series fell to 
Dr. Hovey. Though nota specialist in exegesis, he is known to be a 
sound scholar, second in knowledge of New Testament Greek to few 
‘* specialists.” But scholarship is not the only necessary, it might almost 
be said not the most necessary, equipment for the work. No man can 
write a commentary on the Fourth Gospel who has not in him somewhat 
of the spirit of the Apostle whom Jesus loved. If we should say that Dr. 
Hovey is in this respect peculiarly qualified to be an interpreter of John’s 
writings, it would be with no fear of contradiction from anybody. 

_ A very thorough and carefully written Introduction tells the reader 
all that he can wish to know about the author of the book, the probable 
time of its composition, its scope, contents, style, etc. It also gives the 
best statement we have ever seen, in the same space, of the reasons for 
believing this gospel to be authentic. Nothing better than this Intro- 
duction need be desired by anyone who does not purpose to make the 
questions discussed objects of special investigation. Coming to the com- 
mentary proper, we find it especially adapted to the use of those who 
wish the kernel of learning without its hard shell. We must confess 
that many of the learned exegetical treatises on the books ef the New 
Testament contain a vast deal of material that is of no manner of use to 
any but equally learned students. Sometimes a doubt has intruded it- 
self whether it is of any use even tothem. Dr. Hovey does not waste 
his time and ours by giving us all the erroneous and heretical interpre- 
tations that have ever been advanced on each passage, nor does he as a 
rule find it necessary to support his opinion by citations of great author- 
ities. This may be useful in scientific exegesis, but ordinary pastors 
and plain laymen are not edified by such accumulations of learned lum- 
ber. He goes straight to the point. He takes it for ted that we 
will give him credit for due diligence in consultation of authorities, as 
well as for independent study of the text, and having determined what 
the passage probably means he gives us that in plain terms. 

To his own comments Dr. Hovey has added frequent textual criti- 
cisms on difficult or disputed readings of the Greek text by Dr. John A. 
Broadus, who has made a special study of textual criticism. These 
notes are of great value to those who use the Greek New Testament in 
their study of the Scriptures. 

For use by Sunday school teachers in the Lessons of the rest of this 
year, this commentary is better adapted than any other book that we 
know. The plain man who cannot read a word of Greek will find it per- 
fectly within his comprehension, while there are few scholars so learned 
that they might not use it with great profit. 


HENRY C, VEDDER. 
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The Book of Exodus is the second volume of Parker’s People’s Bible, 
of which we have already spoken. Part of the contents of this volume 
has already appeared in The City Pulpit, The valuable chapter on Gen- 
eral Notes is followed by thirty-nine chapters or discourses; these, in 
turn, are followed by twenty-six plans or synopses of sermons on as 
many texts. The whole volume is original, striking, and suggestive. 
Evidences of Dr. Parker’s defects as an exegete are not wanting. It 
must, however, be confessed that he catches with rare skill the central 
thought of a passage, and that he drives it with equal force into the 
mind and heart. His splendid diction does not obscure his practical 
purpose. The jewels of evangelical thought are scattered all along his 
brilliant rhetorical track.—Godel’s Commentary on St. John, Vol. 1, also 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, is before us. The author has recently 
revised the work throughout. The revision is virtually a new and 
enlarged edition. This translation from the third French edition is made 
by Timothy Dwight, D.D., of Yale College. Dr. Dwight gives usa pref- 
ace and additional notes. Dr. Godet is well-known as a Doctor in The- 
ology and professor in the faculty in the Independent church of Neu- 
chatel. The distinguishing characteristics of this commentary have been 
familiar to students for the past twenty years. Ten years agoa second 
edition was published ; the third is now before the public. This is, doubt- 
less, one of the best commentaries on this marvellous and matchless por- 
tion of the New Testament. The author’s scholarship and character alike 
fit him to understand the thoughts of the divine John. In this work the 
critical faculty and the spiritual apprehension delightfully blend. Few 
men may hope to sound the depths or scale the heights of this evangel- 
ist’s thoughts. For this work Godet is admirably fitted. The volume 
has been translated into many languages and has made the name of 
Godet lovingly known to Biblical scholars throughout the world. The 
volume is 8vo, cloth.—S¢. Paui’s Epistles in Modern English, by Fer- 
rar Fenton, of Battey, Yorkshire, DeWitt C. Lent, 30 Park Place, New 
York, is a unique little volume. It is an effort to present the words of 
the great apostle, as the author states, in ‘‘ the diction of our daily life.” 
This idea has been toa great extent successfully realized. There are 
expressions which startle, and some which cause regret, but students of 
the original will find that the author has with unusual skill reproduced 
the essential ideas of the apostle’s language. In one sense we cannot 
have too many translations of the Scriptures. A translation is of the 
nature of acommentary. Each version presents the thought in a new 
light. As many mirrors by multiplied reflections may show the entire 
person, so many translations help in presenting the original in its en- 
tirety. We might have forgiven the author for some lack of literalness 
had he omitted the word ‘‘ bullied.” However, the use of such homely 
words was in harmony with the purpose which he had in view, ‘‘ to en- 
able the reader to see the doctrines of Divine Revelation presented in 
the same languageas their assailants use—-the spoken tongue of his daily 
life.” He has made these old writings instinct with modern life ; he has 
greatly aided the ordinary reader in understanding the great apostle. 
He makes the apostle’s words more real, more vital, more natural and 

rsonal than we have ever seen them before; and the ‘‘ matchless 
aul” thus awakens sympathetic feelings toward himself and his work 
in the heart of every earnest reader. We have examined the book with 
interest and profit, and we welcome it as a contribution to the simplifi- 
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cation of the apostle’s thought, and the widening of the sphere of the 
reader’s interest and knowledge. 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


III, HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, 


The Apostate Fathers, Part II. St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp. Revised 

ext, with Introduction, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By 

J. B. Licutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. Three 
volumes, London: Macmillan, & Co., 1885. 


One covets the centuries of Methuselah as he looks through three 
huge octavo volumes, of 1900 pages, treating in an exhaustive way all 
questions relating to seven letters of Ignatius, and one of Polycarp. The 
letters translated cover less than fifty pages. But the learned editor 
needs 1850 pages for his elaborate proof of the genuineness of these 
disputed letters, and for a thorough discussion of the eight forged letters, 
and of the long and tangled controversy growing out of the Ignatian 
literature. 

Such a work by the first scholar of the English Church, creates an 
epoch in ecclesiastical history, for it throws new light on the darkest 
period in the eighteen centuries since the church was founded. The 
century between the death of Paul and the labors of Irenzus and 
Tertullian, is less known than any period of equal length in the so-called 
Dark Ages. The few fragments that have come down from the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, the faint side-light thrown by Roman history, as it meets 
the antagonistic forces of Christian society, and the sarcastic attacks of 
Lucian and Celsus on the disciples, and dogmas of the new faith, are our 
only guide through this long labyrinth. The church of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian is widely different from the church of the New Testament, in 
structure, and spirit, and aims. How the radical changes occurred, and 
to what influences of leadership or environment they were due, is 
abundantly obscure. ; 

No living scholar is more competent to deal with this period than 
Bishop Lightfoot. It has been a study for a life-time. His learning is 
broad and accurate: his insight quick and penetrating: his candor 
transparent and his judgment shrewed and well poised. He has won 
the cordial approval of critics of all schools, by his commentaries on 
Galatians and Colossians and Philippians, which are models ot exegeti- 
cal learning and tact. His excursus on the rise of Episcopacy, annexed 
to the volume on Philippians, is a masterpiece of learning and fairness. 
His edition of Clement, with the Appendix added after Bryennios had 
published his famous manuscript, and his articles in reply to Sufer- 
natural Religion proyed him to be equally at home in the post-apos- 
tolic age. 

It aes a signal misfortune to the interests of sound learning that 
such a man was elevated to the the Episcopal bench. Any one who has 
read the charming life of Bishop Wilberforce will understand the con- 
stant pressure of church duties on the time of an English prelate, and 
the utter impossibility of finding leisure for scholarly pursuits. It is 
pitiful to read Dr. Chalmers’s sighs over the waste of time involved in 
compulsory attendance in the City Council of Glasgow, where such grave 
questions were discussed, as whether a gutter should be closed or left 
open, or whetber the inmates of a hospital should be fed on ox-head 
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broth, or pork broth. But it is more pitiful to read of a scholar whose 
large attainments put him under obligation to the Christian world, but 
who finds his days and nights consumed in reading and answering letters 
full of petty complaints from parishioners against clerical oppressions or 
neglects, and from the clergy against the heresies or irregularities of 
their associaties. Bishop Lightfoot says sadly. ‘‘ For weeks and some- 
times for months together, I have not found time to write a single line.” 

This work would have appeared much earlier if he had remained in 
the Professor’s chair at Cambridge, where duty and inclination kept 
him busy in the field of labor chosen in early life. But we must be 
grateful that it is completed, amid the innumerable hindrances of an 
Episcopal office, and by its breadth and thoroughness of treatment 
settles the Ignatian controversy which has divided Christian scholars for 
over two centuries. It is settled not by an ifse dixit, or by mere weight 
of authority, but by giving to every enquirer the evidence for forming 
an intelligent judgment. This is the chief merit of these huge volumes. 
They contain all the Ignatian letters, the genuine and the forged, in 
Greek and Latin and Syriac and English, in the shorter and longer 
recensions; all allusions to them in the Fathers and all other documents 
of whatever kind, which throw light on them and the period to which 
they belong. Notes of great value, exegetical, historical and critical, 
accompany the texts of the letters, and the Introductions and disserta- 
tions by the Editor discuss every question at issue with mastery and fair- 
ness alike rare and conclusive. His decisions seldom indicate any bias 
derived from personal prejudices and the environment of church life. 
The controversy may be regarded as practically settled in favor of the 
genuineness of the seven epistles in the shorter recension. 

A brief allusion to the controversy, and to its changing fortunes 
through two centuries may be of interest. There are in all fifteen 
epistles bearing the name of Ignatius. Three of these, one to the Virgin 
Mary and two to the Apostle John, are found only in a Latin text and 
are evidently clumsy forgeries of the Medizval period. Seven to the 
Ephesians, to the Magnesians, to the Trallians, to the Romans, to the 
Philadelphians, to the Smyrneans, and to Polycarp, and found both in 
Greek and Latin, and were cited by Eusebius, in the fourth century. 
Five others, to the Tassians, to the Antiochians, to the Philippians, to 
Hero, to Mary, (not the Virgin), and found also in Latin and 
Greek, and so is a reply from this same Mary to Ignatius. These 
twelve letters of Ignatius, with the letter of Mary, were current in the 
century before the Reformation, and were generally held to be genuine. 

The critical spirit born of the Reformation found a good field for ex- 
ercise in the Ignatian letters. Calvin, Daille, Milton, and many other 
scholars, pronounced them all to be forgeries, and unworthy of any 
credit. Voss in Germany, and Ussher and Pearson in England, with 
great learning and critical skill, vindicated the genuineness of the seven, 
cited by Eusebius, though Ussher added the letter to Polycarp to the 
spurious list. 

A new perplexity was added to the discussion by the fact that even 
the seven Epistles, held to be genuine, were found in two forms, one 
much longer than the other, and both these forms in Latin and Greek. 

Forty years ago, a new perplexity was added to theproblem. Arch- 
deacon Tattam, of England, in visiting Egypt, obtained for the English 
Government a large number of ancient Syrian manuscripts, found in a 
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monastery in the desert of Nitria. Among these manuscripts were two 
which contained three Epistles, to the Ephesians, to the Romans, and to 
Polycarp, and one the Epistle to Polycarp alone. These Epistles were 
in a much shorter form than had been previously known as the shorter 
form of the seven. Dr. Cureton, who had charge of the Syriac Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, in which the manuscripts were deposited, 
published a volume in 1845, giving the Syriac version of the three epis- 
tles, and maintaining that these, in their briefest form, are the only 
genuine Ignatian documents. Many eminent scholars, and among them 
Professor Lightfoot accepted his conclusions. Butin 1873 Zahn, in Ger- 
many, published a monograph on Ignatius, in which he criticised sharp- 
ly the arguments of Cureton, and showed that there had been a Syriac 
version of the seven letters, of which he claimed that the three are an 
abridgment. The tendency of opinion has since been steadily towards 
his view, and these important volumes of Bishop Lightfoot may be re- 
garded as closing the controversy. If any of the letters have come from 
Ignatius, the seven must be accepted as genuine, in what is called the 
shorter recension. A forger, in the fourth or fifth century, added the 
five spurious letters, and inserted numerous passages in the 
genuine letters. One of the most satisfactory chapters of Bishop 
Lightfoot is that in which he masses the internal proof that the forged 
epistles and the forged interpretations are by the same hand. 

The Christian world, therefore, is under great obligation to Bishop 
Lightfoot for the final word in this long and perplexing controversy. 
The three volumes will be a permanent monument to his learning and 
skill in argument. But one cannot repress grave doubts if the labor has 
been wisely bestowed. Charles James Fox thought seriously at one 
time of retiring from public life in England to devote himself to the 
editing of a few classical authors. A comical tradition is current in Ger- 
many ofan eminent scholar, who regretted at death that he had not 
confined his researches to the dative case. Mr. Fox and the German 
Professor might have fared hardly in the final judgment for the murder 
of valuable time, if their wishes had been realized. If Bishop Lightfoot 
had not been absorbed for many years in Ignatian studies, the world 
would have been enriched with many commentaries on the New Testament 
epistles. We sigh over the loss from the diversion. The game seems 
to us hardly worth the powder. The world would have been little 
poorer if the whole Ignatian literature, genuine and forged, had 
perished with the Alexandrian library under the torch of Amson, or in 
the sacking of European monasteries by Gothic invaders. The only 
light of value shed on Christian history is in the early growth of the 
episcopacy in Asia Minor. Ignatius magnifies his office as a bishop, 
and insists on obedience to the bishop as an essential Christian duty. 
But it is evident that he had no idea of diocesan episcopacy. The 
supremacy of the bishop was confined to a single church, and the su- 
premacy seemed unknown at Rome and Philippi, or beyond the limits 
of Asia Minor. Aside from the question of church polity, Ignatius 
adds little to our knowledge of Christian dogma or history. The epistle 
of Jude is held to be of small value in the New Testament canon, but 
we would not exchange it for the whole Ignatian literature. We turn 
from these magnificent volumes of Bishop Lightfoot with a half-sigh 
that thirty years of exhaustive study had not been given to the apostolic 
instead of the post-apostolic age. HEMAN LINCOLN. 
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Geschichte der Wiedertaufer in der Schweiz zur Reformationszeit. 
Von RICHARD NITSCHE. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Carl und 
Nicholaus Benziger, 1885. 


The Anabaptists of the period of the Reformation are in these later days 
receiving much fairer treatment than they received in their own time, 
or forthe most part during the centuries that have elapsed since that 
‘bright and blissful” era. The author of this History of the Anabap- 
tists of Switzerland has not given us a work as free from prejudice as Egli, 
in his Ziéricher Wiedertiufer zur Reformationszeit, but it is far in ad- 
vance of such works which have come down to us from an earlier period, 
and have long been regarded as standard authorities. The great lack 
in the work is a thorough and just critique. The materials, gathered 
by Egli and Strickler in recent years have not been subjected to a care- 
ful scrutiny for the purpose of bringing out the truth. Itis not enough 
to say that Hubmeier recanted. Under what circumstances was a recan- 
tation secured from him? Is there any testimony bearing on this point? 
Hiatzer was put to death on the charge of adultery. Was the charge 
true? The author is content to repeat the statements that have come 
down tous. As Keller has shown, however, there is need of a wider 
investigation, and a more careful critique. It is to be regretted that the 
author of the present work has not made this wider investigation, nor 
more critically studied the facts. 

He divides his work into three parts. In the first he sketches the his- 
tory of the radical party in Ziirich until the introduction of Anabaptism, 
or from 1522 to 1525. In asecond part he treats of the spread of Ana- 
baptism until the Assembly at Ziirich in August, 1527. In the closing 
part he follows the fortunes of the Anabaptists until 1532, when prac- 
tically the movement had proved a failure. 

H. S. BURRAGE,. 


Melchior Hofmann, Ein Prophet der Wiedertanfer. Von FRIEDRICH 
Otto Zur LINDEN. Lic. Theol. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1885. 


This is a valuable contribution to our new Anabaptist literature. It 
belongs to the class of works which place the Anabaptist movement of 
the period of the Reformation in a very different light from that in which 
it has hitherto for the most part appeared. While the author has en- 
deavored to present faithfully the facts concerning Hofmann’s life, to- 
gether with the leading doctrinal views of the Anabaptists in general, he 
has done this manifestly in the interests of historical truth, and with the 
purpose of securing a better understanding of the great questions which 
at present are in discussion between the advocates of a State Church and 
separatists of every name. 

Hofmann is presented as a well-meaning man, of deep religious feel- 
ings, who naturally under the sway of an impulsive nature, and unre- 
strained by sound convictions formed under scholastic influences, was led 
to adopt some peculiar views, and to advocate them with the intense 
energy of a man born to be a leaderof men. He wasa lay preacher and 
the author regards Hofmann’s career as worthy of study on the part of 
those who seem to think that the regeneration of the church is to come 
through lay-evangelization. 

The author first considers the characteristics of the Anabaptist move- 
ment before Hofmann’s appearance. There was an early opposition to 
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Luther’s views on the part of those who had inherited the views of the 
mystics and also of the Bohemian separatists, all of whom were not sat- 
isfied with Luther’s half finished work. They were opposed to infant 
baptism, and so were ready for the next step, Anabaptism. The Swiss 
radicals had no connection with those in Germany. They early adopted 
the view that a pure church could not be realized in connection with the 
State, and so set up a separatist church. Persecution at length assailed 
them, and its heavy hand soon drove them from that freedom-loving 
land. Not only in Switzerland but also in Sweden, Germany, Tyrol, 
Austria, and Moravia the civil magistrates proceeded against the Ana- 
baptist with unrelenting hatred, and on the martyr-roll of that period 
appear the names of noble men and women whose sufferings were re- 
hearsed in song and whose history is recorded by faithful chroniclers. 

Melchior Hofmann, whose life the author sketches, was born in 
Schwabia, in the free imperial city of Hall, probably in the last decade 
of the 15th century. His parents were able to give him only the rudi- 
ments of a school education, and he was early apprenticed to a furrier. 
The Reformation early found friends in Hall, Luther’s representatives 
were received with sympathy, and in 1522 Brenz, who in Heidelbur 
had taken a stand for the Lutheran party, was chosen pastor. Hof- 
mann was one of those who welcomed the new doctrines, and with all 
the glow of an ardent nature he labored toadvancethe new movement. 
His fiery zeal often led him into conflict with the regular preachers, 
and he naturally embraced some eccentric views; but his spirit was 
good, and he earnestly endeavored to plant himself on the word of God. 

Business interests led him ere long to Livonia, one of the three Baltic 
Provinces of Russia, of which the inhabitants are chiefly Germans. 
Here he seems to have entered upon active work as a lay teacher of the 
new faith. There was a lack of Lutheran preachers, and gifted laymen 
took their place. Hofmann soon met with opposition. In Wolmar he 
was arrested and imprisoned. Having been banished from the place he 
made his way to Dorpat in the autumn of 1524, directed as he believed 
by a divine call. The council, however, declined to allow him to preach 
without an endorsement from approved theologians, so he went to Riga, 
where he obtained a certificate from two of the most influential Livonian 
biblical scholars, Knopen and Tegetmeier. But this was not satisfac- 
tory; he must have credentials from Luther himself. Accordingly he 
set out for Wittenberg. He reached Wittenberg in the middle of June, 
and having obtained from Luther the testimonial he sought, he returned 
to Dorpat with it, and a pastoral letter addressed by Luther to the 
Livonians. Notwithstanding these credentials, however, Hofmann soon 
found himself in conflict with the regular pastors on account of his views 
concerning the speedy coming of Christ. They were not, however, 
peculiar. Luther himself had expressed the opinion that the world 
would soon come to an end, and if Hofmann had not obtained his views 
from the great reformer he doubtless was aware of Luther’s position. To 
Hofmann it looked as though the preachers with whom he was in con- 
flict were endeavoring to quench the spirit of prophecy, and he would 
not yield, no, not for an hour. 

At length the opposition was so great, that Hofmann was obliged to 
leave Dorpat. We next findhim in Reval. Reports from the Lutheran 
pastors in Dorpat, followed him, and Hofmann soon learned that in the 
Evangelical Church in Livonia there was no longer room for him. But 
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as he did not regard the Livonia Evangelical Church as identical with the 
Evangelical Church in general, he did not at this time break with those 
with whom his fortunes had thus far been united. 

Hofmann now set his face toward Sweden. It is thought that he 
arrived in Stockholm in the beginning of 1526. Here he found a field 
of labor among the German residents in the city, who made him their 
preacher. While in Stockholm, Hofmann published two works, one 
addressed to the Livonians, warning them against false doctrine, and one 
an interpretation of the 12th chapter of the Book of Daniel. In the latter 
he maintains the fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran Theology, justi- 
fication of faith, and absolute predestination. At the same time his 
views concerning the near approach of the end of the worldappear. The 
*‘ great Tribulation” was at hand. The time designated by Hofmann was 
the year 1533, for which he believed he had grounds in the Scriptures. 

Leaving Stockholm, Hofmann made his way to Lubec, at the begin- 
ning of 1527, here he must have presented his views with characteristic 
energy, for fierce opposition was soon awakened, and he was compelled 
to leave the place. He then proceeded into Holstein, in Denmark. 
Here full religious freedom had been decreed, and Hofmann enjoyed 
the fruits of this edict. He had no official station, but preached the 
word as opportunity offered. 

While in Holstein, Hofmann made a second journey to Wittenberg, 
stopping also at Magdeburg to visit Amsdorf, with whom, concerning 
his eschatological views, he had already been in correspondence. Lu- 
ther had not as yet openly identified himself with Hofmann’s Livonian 
enemies, and Hofmann seems to have anticipated a favorable reception. 
He informed Amsdorf of his intended visit, and the latter wrote to 
Luther asking how he should receive him. Luther suggested an un- 
friendly reception, and Amsdorf heeded the suggestion. As Hofmann 
had freely mingled with his people, after his departure Amsdorf pub- 
lished a tract against Hofmann entitled ‘‘ An exhortation to the people of 
Magdeburg to keep clear of false prophets.” Hofmann’s reception in 
Wittenburg was not more friendly than at Magdeburg. He obtained no 
further credentials. On his return to Magdeburg, he may have been 
detained awhile in prison. 

Returning at length to Denmark, he made his way to Kiel, where he 
received from the King, Frederick I, an official position, not as a regu- 
lar pastor, or as court preacher, but as a missionary. Hostile influence 
followed him. In a letter written March 14, 1528, Luther said Hof- 
mann left Wittenburg in anger, because the Wittenburg theologians 
would not favor his views. To the office of teacher he was neither fitted 
nor called. In May Amsdorf came to Hamburg, and renewed his 
conflict with Hofmann by publishing a tract entitled ‘‘ Melchoir Hof- 
mann a false prophet; and his doctrine of the end of the world false 
and against God, addressed to the believers in Kiel and all Holstein.” 

Chiefly on account of his views concerning the Lord’s Supper, though 
he claimed that in Luther’s earlier teaching the Supper is regarded asa 
memorial service, Hofmann, after his year of active labor, was banished 
from Holstein. 

With Carlstadt, Hofmann now made his way into East Friesland. 
It was early in 1529. A little later he went to Strasburg, where he was 
warmly welcomed by the Zwinglian party in that city. Here also he 
entered into close relations with Schwenkfeld, who, without having been 
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rebaptized, was interested in the Anabaptists, and was on good terms 
with them. Here Hofmann published several works presenting his es- 
chatological views, and also a commentary on Revelation. At length it 
was apparent that Hofmann had united his fortunes with the Anabap- 
tists. In April, 1530, he requested the Council to allow the Anabaptists 
to have one of the city churches for their use. Previous to his arrival 
in Strasburg, he had not been associated with the Anabaptists, 
and there is no mention of them in his earlier writings. Beciom- 
ing now an ey with them, he recognized their earnest piety, and 
sympathized with them in their oppressed condition. It was very diffi- 
cult for him, however, brought up in so different a school, to join them 
formally. His views on many points differed from those of prominent 
Anabaptists. These underwent some modification, and, subsequently, 
Hofmann approached the mystical system of Denk. 

On account of his effort to obtain a church for the Anabaptists, by 
which he declared his change of views, Hofmann was compelled to 
leave Strasburg. He returned to East Friesland as early as May, 1530. 
Whether he had received rebaptism before leaving Strasburg is uncer- 
tain; probably he had. In the summer of 1530 we find him the ac- 
cepted teacher of the separatists in Emden. Here he had the field to 
himself, and soon about three hundred persons received rebaptism at 
his hands, doubtless by sprinkling, as baptism was thus generally admin- 
istered at that time. Opposition at length arose, and he was obliged to 
leave Emden, probably in October. 

Believing that the days were few, Hofmann now turned to other 
fields. Wherever he went men recognized the purity of his life, and his 
earnestness gave success to his message. He seems to have visited 
Strasburg again, though incognito. We next find him in Holland. 
Jan Trijpmaker, who had been with Hofmann in East Friesland, had 
made his way to Amsterdam at the close of 1530. He was the first to 
introduce Anabaptism into Holland. Hofmann followed him in the 
course of 1531. Hewas not so prudent as Trijpmaker, and his teaching 
soon brought upon him the displeasure of the magistrate. In conse- 
quence he was obliged to close his labors and leave the country. Trijp- 
maker was arrested in November, and was sent to the Hague, where, 
with eight others, he was beheaded, Dec. 5. 

That same December Hofmann was again in Strasburg. Subse- 
quently he visited the Netherlands. In 1532 he was in West Friesland. 
About this time he published a commentary on Romans. In the begin- 
ning of 1533 he returned to Strasburg, the New Jerusalem, as he now 
called it, where he expected the speedy fulfilment of his prophesies con- 
cerning the end of the world. He avoided public ministrations, how- 
ever, and for two months no notice was taken of his presence in Stras- 
burg. His enthusiasm increased from day to day as the appointed time 
for the consummation drew near. Finally, as the magistrates took no 
notice of him, he determined to take notice of them. He was soon ar- 
rested. Throwing his hat from his head and cutting his stockings from 
his feet, he raised his finger toward heaven, and swore by the living 
God that he would eat only bread and drink only water, until he could 
point to him that sent him. Then he went composedly to prison. 

Two hearings were held, the second May 29, 1533. Hofmann did 
not claim to be a prophet, but a witness for God, an apostolic teacher. 
He counted it an honor that he was permitted not only to believe in 
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Christ, but to suffer for his sake. May 4, 1534, he asked that he might 
be placed in a dungeon where he could see neither sun nor moon till 
God should have pity on him and bring on the crisis. The year 1534 
came to an end without the revelation he had expected. Early in 1535 
he claimed to have tokens of the near approach of the catastrophe. He 
seems to have received the severer penalties he sought. In the spring of 
1536 he complained of hard treatment. He spoke of hunger and thirst, 
and asked to be removed to another cell. But even harsher punishment 
seems to have been meted out to him. He was now cut off from all in- 
tercourse with his friends, and was not even allowed paper on which to 
write. His health seems at length to have been injured, and early in 
1539, on account of illness, he was allowed better quarters. About this 
time two renegade Anabaptists were brought to him for the purpose of 
inducing him to retract. It was soon reported that Hofmann had re- 
canted, and many of his followers in the city would no longer recognize 
him as a brother, much less their leader. But when the report was 
made known to Hofmann he promptly denied it. 

He was next visited by the four city pastors. They found him broken 
in health by his long and severe imprisonment, and not so strong in his 
doctrinal views as hitherto. But they could not tell how it was with him 
inwardly. He evidently declined to open his hearttothem. Not much 
has come down to us concerning Hofmann’s imprisonment in 1541 and 
1542, At the close of 1542 he seems to have been strong in the convic- 
tion that the time for his release was at hand. But his enemies were 
determined that he should not secure his release by any act of theirs. 
He was put into a dungeon, the door of which could be unlocked only 
in the presence of a member of the council. His food was let down to 
him in a basket through the roof of the dungeon. April 16 he begged 
the council to allow him to breathe once more the fresh air. In the au- 
tumn he was so ill that he was unable to take food, and he was removed 
to other quarters. One of his last requests was for a Bible. The end 
came, we know not when, but Hofmann was not living at the end of 
1543, and another name was added to the roll of Anabaptist martyrs. 

Some writers have affirmed that Hofmann retracted his Anabaptist 
views before his death. But the author discusses the matter fully, and 
shows that no such retraction could have been made. The records are 
silent, and there is nothing in the facts concerning his imprisonment 
which even hints at such a retraction. 

In conclusion the author says that what there was that could be re- 
garded as original in Hofmann’s teaching was untenable, and what in it 
was tenable was not original. Hofmann was not a trained theologian, 
but results in the province of religion are not brought about by strong 
scientific deductions. Notwithstanding his lack of training and dog- 
matic insight, Hofmann exerted a great influence, and the movement in 
which he was engaged has affected the religious life of England and 
America, and returned to bless the churches of Germany. 

Many of the Anabaptists of the period of the Reformation were free 
from the vagaries of Hofmann and some others who were prominent in 
the Anabaptist movement; and this testimony of our author, therefore, 
is all the more significant. It is gratifying to know that the time has at 
length come when, on the part of German historical students, the work 
which the Anabaptists performed can be truthfully told, and their ser- 
vices to Christianity fittingly recognized. H. S. BURRAGE. 
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A Narrative of Events Connected with the Publication of the Tracts 
for the Times, With an Introduction and Supplement extending tothe 
Present time. By WILLIAM PALMER, Author of Origines Liturgicae, 
etc. pp. 293. Rivington, London. 

John Henry Newman’s Afologia pro sua vita will always remain a 
kind of classic for those who seek to understand the Tractarian move- 
ment of 1833. But Newman’s remarkable book was written by a Ro- 
manist and by the leading actor in the movement. It is difficult to 
comprehend Newman’s personality and not less difficult to understand 
a complex movement in the peculiar light wherein Newman sets forth 
Anglican Church history from 1833 to 1845. The Afologia should 
therefore be supplemented by accounts from other sources. Broad 
church views of what Palmer calls the Third Oxford movement, (count- 
ing that of Wiclif the first and that of Wesley and Whitefield the 
second) are indicated incidentally in the lives of distinguished leaders 
of that school. Froude’s articles reprinted from Good Words in the 
Fourth volume of his Short Studies are by no means satisfactory. The 
rambling gossip, unorganized fragments, incidents and anecdotes 
of Mozley are vexatious. Libraries of such books would not make his- 
tory. The two volumes of Mozley’s Reminiscences recall what Shaks- 
peare in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ” makes Bassanio say of Gratiano’s rea- 
sons. ‘‘ They are two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day e’er you find them; and when you have them they are not 
worth the search.” We may hope that the promised life of Dr. Pusey, 
(who became the leader of the Anglo-Catholic movement after New- 
man’s defection) by Dr. Liddon, will furnish trustworthy materials for 
permanent history. Meanwhile the work whose title is named above is 
a dignified but prejudiced representation of one of the leading actors in 
the movement. : 

The author is above all things a High Churchman with characteristic 
contempt for the evangelicals, excessive horror of rationalistic Broad 
churchmen and, if possible, even greater fear not of Roman doctrine 
or customs but of the Roman Church. - 

A peculiar interest attaches to this book apart from its intrinsic value. 
The Narrative of Events was originally published in 1843 chiefly as a 
justification of the Anglo-Catholic movement and as a protest against 
the Romanizing tendency then apparent and which in 1845 carried 
Newman into the Roman Church. Its circulation in England was phe- 
nomenal and it was said that 100,000 copies were sold in America, 
though this seems increditable. With the passage of years the work 
became almost unknown. Its reprint had been called for through an 
article on the Oxford Movement in the Contemporary Review of May, 
1883. The Introduction and Supplement of the New Edition comprise 
about one half the present volume and furnish an apportunity for much 
greater freedom in the discussion of the movement and its leading 
actors than the circumstances attending the original publication allowed. 
The author’s contribution to history is of much greater value than his 
dogmatic opinions. BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures. By Aucustus C, THomPson, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 576. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Before their publication these lectures were delivered at Andover 
‘Theological Seminary and to the Theological Department of Boston 
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University. The first lecture gives a general account of the Moravians 
and the second of Zinzendorf. Then follow popular accounts of the 
missions to the West Indies, South and Central America, Greenland, 
Labrador, the North American Indians, South Africa, Australia, and 
Thibet. Thesubject is one of thrilling interest and the story is told 
in a pleasing way. Whoever reads the book will learn something that 
he has not known before, and, what is more important, every reader 
ought to be made better by the perusal. 

In these days of numerous and great foreign missionary societies we 
are in danger of forgetting that only three of these Protestant societies 
carried on their work during the larger part of the last century, viz.: 
the English Propagation Society, whose work was principally among 
English colonists, the Halle-Danish Society, and the Society of the 
Moravians. 

The coincidence of significant historical dates is more than suggest- 
ive; it is providential. A little more than thirty years after the found- 
ation of the Unitas Fratrum four of the brethren journeyed to different 
lands in search of a purer type of Christianity than they had previously 
known. They returned disappointed, but the effort revealed their ear- 
nestness, and they attempted to realize their ideal in their native land. 
On the year of their return Columbus discovered America and made 
possible its future destiny. In 1732, the year in which George Wash- 
ington was born, the first foreign mission of the Moravians was estab- 
lished at St. Thomas, among the negroes of the West Indies. This 
was only ten years after the settlement of Herrnhut, and when the home 
church numbered only six hundred persons. During the next four 
years a foreign mission was started every year by this devoted company, 
viz.: among the Eskimos of Greenland, the North American Indians, 
the natives of South America, and the Hottentots. 

Long before the day of Judson, Newell, Rice, and Mills, Leonard 
Dober had toiled in the West Indies, Stach and Boenisch, with inde- 
scribable suffering, had built up New Herrnhut in Greenland, and Da- 
vid Zeisberger, whose life has been well described by Bishop de Schwein- 
itz, had done Apostolic work among the Indians of New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Canada. 

It is inspiring to know that this heroic as well as historic missionary 
spirit still abides among the Moravians. During the present genera- 
tion, after persistent efforts, two mission stations have been planted 
among the Black Mountains of Central Asia, one in 1856, the second 
in 1865. In valleys over 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, surround- 
ed by snow-covered mountains 20,000 feet in height, and cut off by a 
journey of thirteen days from their post-office and their nearest Euro- 
pean neighbor, Moravian missionaries have changed desolation into a 
garden of beauty. 

Max Miiller says of one of these missionaries to Central Asia that 
he is ‘‘ by far the best authority on the language of Thibet.” Howrich 
is a church, though it may be small numerically, which continues to 
hold among its members those who share both the talent and the devo- 
tion of men like Comenius, Zinzendorf, James Montgomery, and scores 
less prominently known. 

Certain practical characteristics of Moravian missions suggest val- 
uable lessons. Their methods of securing missionaries, mission fields, 
and money are worthy of study. No one is ever personally and directly 
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urged to become a foreign missionary. Christianity is so universally 
recognized, among the Moravians, as involving personal missionary 
obligations that only volunteers, called of God and their own conscien- 
ces, are considered suitable candidates for foreign missionary work. 
Yet the Moravian missions never are in want of men. Mission fields 
have not been chosen on account of convenience, accessibility, or the 
prospect of speedy and extensive external results, but primarily, on ac- 
count of the extreme destitution and need of degraded men. Indica- 
tions of Providence, placing neglected nations as a burden upon Chris- 
tian hearts, have sent men who ‘counted not their lives dear unto 
them ” to the malarial swamps of the tropics, to the frozen coasts of 
the North, and to the loneliness of Central Asia. Finally, such men, 
going with such a spirit to such places, have secured such notably ex- 
cellent results that they have commended their work to the generosity 
of other communions than their own; so that the large annual con- 
tributions of the Moravians are more than equalled by the donations 
of those of other names. Would that all missionary societies might 
solve, in a similar way, the questions of men, mission fields, and 
means. 
BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


Usprung, Entwickelung und Schicksale der Live pony wy oder 
Mennoniten in kurzen Ziigen iibersichtlich dargestellt von A. BRONs. 
8vo., pp. XX., 447. Norden: Soltau, 1884. 


When we opened this handsomely printed volume and read the 
words, ‘‘To my dear husband Isaac Brons, senior-deacon of the 
Mennonite Church at Emden these leaves are dedicated on his 
83rd birthday,” and when toward the close of the preface we saw the 
work described as ‘‘ the fruit of the leisure hours of a grandmother,” and 
the intimation that it is published chiefly for the benefit of her ‘‘ many 
children and numerous (zahlreichen) grandchildren,” we confess to 
have had serious misgivings as to the profitableness of our investment. 
These misgivings were soon dispelled by our examination of the work 
itself. It reveals diligent study of the sources of Anabaptist history 
and a thorough appreciation of the Spirit of great movement of which 
the Mennonites form a part. While it is by no means an exhaustive 
history of the movement, it is by far the most satisfactory general history 
of the Mennonites with which we are acquainted. It includes special 
account of the party in its various European abodes and in the new 
world. The author writes from no narrow sectarian point of view. 
Thougha Mennonite and a lineal descendent of the Anabaptists of the 
Reformation time, She acknowledges her great indebtedness to the writings 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, the study of which marked an epoch in her 
life. The Appendix contains good sketches of Melchior Hofmann, 
Ludwig Hatzer, extracts from documents on the history of the Baptists 
in Austria, and a letter of William Penn to the magistrate of the city of 
Emden. The work is written in a lively style and can hardly fail to be 
popular. If this is a fair specimen of what ‘‘ grandmothers” can do 
when they turn their attention to Church history, we could wish that 
they would oftener so employ their ‘‘ leisure hours.” 

A. H. NEWMAN 
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IV. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of The Andover Review. 12 mo, pp. 
258. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1886. 


The chapters of this volume have already appeared as editorial con- 
tributions to Zhe Andover Review, and are now reprinted in book-form, 
with slight modifications and enlargement. In addition to the Intro- 
duction, which is an explanation and justification of the title, and the 
Conclusion, which is little more than a reaffirmation of views previous- 
ly advanced, the book contains seven chapters on the following topics : 
The Incarnation, The Atonement, Eschatology, The Work of the Holy 
Spirit, The Christian, Christianity and Missions, and The Scriptures. 
The special value of the book consists in the fact that it is put forth by 
the Professors of the Andover Theological Seminary, and may be re- 
garded as the fullest and most authoritative expression which has yet 
appeared of the New Theology, of which Andover has the enviable or 
unenviable reputation of being the exponent. As the chapters have 
been written by different pens, it would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect to find entire harmony among them ; and as the New Theology 
still persists in calling itself a ‘‘tendency,” and in advancing opinions 
which are confessedly ‘‘ provisional, hypothetic, tentative,” it would 
probably be expecting too much to expect entire consistency in any 
single chapter. Either expectation will not be met in reading the book. 
We quote a few sentences from the Introduction : 

The following essays . . . make no attempt to formulate the New The- 
ology or to indicate its scope. Such an endeavor might be too ambitious ; it 
would doubtless be premature. Along with a general unity of spirit and aim 
onthe part of the advocates of the New Theology, there exists, as we have 
intimated, a noticeable variety of special opinions and judgments. Not all of 
these can be harmonized. Not all will be able to vindicate their character as 
purely Christian. Some are professedly advanced as provisional, hypothetic, 
tentative. Problems are above the horizon which are not yet clearly within the 
field of vision. Even the provisional and relative solution is at present im- 
practicable. Too early an attempt to define and systematize is likely to cramp 
and repress inquiry and to promote a dogmatic self-satisfaction, which is a 
deadly foe to progress. 

That certainly has the appearance of frankness and diffidence. 
To systematize, even to define, at present would be premature. Opin- 
ions are advanced which are not in harmony with each other, and more 
than that, which cannot be harmonized, and still more than that, which 
will never be able to vindicate their claim to a place in the Christian 
system. Some views are still cloudy in outline and nebulous even to 
the vision that is friendly. This must, of course, render a clear and 
well-defined expression impossible. The question naturally arises, is 
not any publication of the New Theology premature and unwise? 
Would it not be better to wait till ‘‘ tendencies” crystallize into defi- 
nite dogmas, till misty problems are brought ‘‘ clearly within the field 
of vision?” And is it not unwise to take the trouble of reviewing the 
New Theology, which isin such a state of extreme newness? Would 
it not be better to wait till we can ascertain whether the germ is to 
develop into a rose or a thorn, a fig or a thistle? But it is believed 
that there are ‘‘certain theological improvements which are already 
assured,” and that the difficult task of presenting them for general con- 
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sideration is ‘‘ timely and promises good.” Hence the publication of 
this volume, in some parts of which we find a spirit which bears at 
least a cousinly resemblance to ‘‘a dogmatic self-satisfaction,” which 
the writers very properly deplore—in others. , 

What’s in a name? Much every way, if it be as carefully and 
shrewdly chosen as the title of thisvolume. ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
while it acknowledges growth and development in Christian doctrine, 
but in such a way as to cover very serious modifications and depart- 
ures from accepted truth, still claims to be safely within the bounds of 
orthodoxy. Its legend is, ‘‘ Progressive, but stillorthodox.” Its claims, 
however, must be tested by the facts in the case. There must be no 
begging of the whole question at issue. We quote again from the In- 
troduction : 

The word ‘‘ orthodoxy” was employed as a concise and convenient expression 
of our conviction that theological progress does not involve or require any break 
with the church catholic, any recasting of the primitive ecumenical creeds, any 
departure from the fundamental principles of the Reformation. . . . So faras 
in the following essays we have recognized proeres, it has been under the full 
and constant acceptance of the supreme authority of sacred Scripture. 

Yet upon the same page a very important distinction is made be- 
tween ‘‘ Biblical” and ‘‘ Christian,” the latter term being regarded as 
indefinitely larger and broader than the former, with a meaning which 
is to be determined only by the individual or collective Christian con- 
sciousness. A doctrine may be Christian, and yet not be Biblical, and 
that so-called Christian doctrine may be as safe to hold and follow as 
though it were distinctly taught in the Word of God. 

There is, therefore, a Christianity beyond and outside of the Bible, a 
Christianity of inference, of reason, of consciousness; and this extra- 
Biblical Christianity, whether it be found in a church or an individual 
Christian, in the consciousness, collective or single, is to be accepted as 
authoritative and binding. This principle is unfolded and emphasized 
and insisted upon in the Introduction of Progressive Orthodoxy as fun- 
damental. And, indeed, it is fundamental to the views which the vol- 
ume advocates, and to any general acceptance of them. The distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ Biblical” and ‘‘ Christian” sheds light on the balance 
of the title of the book—‘‘a contribution to the Christian interpretation 
of Christian Doctrines.” Whatever this phrase may mean, we are now 
confident that it does not mean, and although liable to mislead, probably 
was not intended to mean ‘‘a Contribution to the Biblical Interpreta- 
tion of Biblical Doctrines.” And whatever may be said of the truth or 
falsity of the principle, all will agree that it is a dangerous principle in 

ractical use, for it may give to , onl speculation and invention the 
orce of Divine truth, 

With many things contained in the volume, the devout and admir- 
able restatements of Scriptural truths, we are in hearty accord. Es- 
pecially is this so with reference to the chapters on The Incarnation, 
The Atonement, The Work of the Holy Spirit and The Christian. Yet 
even here we find statements, inferences, and emphases which create 
questioning and dissent. 

The chapter on The Incarnation discusses the uniqueness of Christ’s 
humanity, the unity of his person and its significance. The uniqueness 
of his humanity appears in its universality, in its participation in the 
work of mediation between God and men, and in its personal union 
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with the divine nature. The discussion, which is deeply philosophical 
and not always clear, throws no new light upon this central and mys- 
terious fact of revealed religion. We are told that ‘‘ His advent is a part 
of the purpose of creation,” that ‘‘ Christ is not only the earthly culmin- 
ation, but also the eternal source and principle of revelation,” and that. 
‘* all the elements of a final, perfect, absolute religion for all finite spirits 
are realized and made available in the person of the God-Man.” The 
evident purpose of the chapter is to set forth the universality of Christ’s. 
humanity, and therefore of his mediatorial relation, and the absoluteness 
and universality of the Christian religion. That unnecessary and illog- 
ical inferences are drawn from these premises, which are reiterated with 
significant pregnancy throughout the volume, we shall have occasion to 
show. 

[n the discussion of the Atonement no theory is propounded. Germs. 
of truth arefound in every theory, from that of Anselm to that of Camp- 
bell. There is no attempt at exposition. The final and only formal 
utterance of the book on this subject is this: ‘‘ The large truth of the 
atonement, however illustrated, and from whatever side approached, is. 
that except for Christ God could only punish sinners by withdrawing 
Himself more and more from them; that in Christ their repentance and 
renewal become possible, and God can bring them to their true destin- 
ation. The race is other to God than it could be without Christ, and 
God is other to the race than we could be without Christ. That is,. 
Christ is the mediator between God and man.” 

With this vagueness we must be satisfied. With reference, however, 
to the extent of the Atonement there is no vagueness or uncertainty. 
Christ is the universal person, and the extent of the Atonement is deter- 
mined not so much by the thing done as by the personality of Christ. 
His personality is universal; hence the application of the Atonement is 
universal; hence (!) ‘‘the final word concerning destiny is not pro- 
nounced for any man till he knows Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
The main object of the book is thus clearly anticipated; the more ex- 
tended presentation is yet to come. 

On the work of the Holy Spirit the position of the book is stated in 
two postulates. (1.) ‘‘ The work of the Holy Spirit, as a work in mo- 
tive, fulfills and makes effective the method of salvation proposed by 
Christianity,” and (2.) ‘‘ Historic Christianity alone offers sufficient 
material in motive, in the life, death, and resurrection of our Lord, for 
the natural and efficacious work of the Holy Spirit.” It will readily be 
seen that these postulates are laid down fora purpose. They are in- 
tended to shut up all the generations of men to an actual knowledge of 
the facts of historic Christianity in order to salvation. Theyactually do 
shut up the omnipotent and omnipresent Spirit of God to a single chan- 
nel, and a limited sphere of operations, and make his activity dependent 
upon finite agencies, and specific conditions. They leave no room for 
that large and incessant, unrestricted and world-wide activity which we 
are told characterizes the existence of the Divine Spirit. It is no wonder 
that our authors find it impossible to be consistent at this point, and 
confess that the great religions are in some sense a preparation for 
Christianity, and that there may be those among heathen nations who 
are truly regenerate. 

The chapter on The Christian discusses what constitutes a Christian, 
h is place before God, and his office in the world. The design is to show 
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that ‘‘the personal appropriation of Christ in his life and death con- 
stitutes a sinner a Christian.” In order, therefore, to preserve what is- 
called ‘‘ unity of method,” in the moral government of God, the specu-- 
lative belief is advanced that in the case of those who die in early child- 
hood and of the ‘‘ exceptionally enlightened heathen,” they are ‘* ac— 
cording to the development of moral agency brought into conscious re- 
lations to Christ, and that according to their needs they are enabled to- 
personally appropriate his redemption.” It may be well for finite minds. 
to remember that there are some things that must be left with God, and 
that to be wise above what is revealed may be simply to be wise in one’s- 
own conceits. 

The most important chapters of the book, those which will provoke 
the most earnest dissent, and occasion the deepest regret, because they 
express the theology now taught at the honored seminary at Andover,. 
treat of Eschatology, Christianity and Missions, and The Scriptures. The- 
position of Andover, if heretofore charitably regarded as uncertain, can. 
be regarded so no longer. Opinions which were at first held as possi- 
bilities are now proclaimed as accepted truths, and Andover stands be-- 
fore the world to-day as the defender of a theology which differs mater- 
ially and vitally from the faith of its founders and former teachers, and 
from essential orthodoxy. 

Take the doctrine of inspiration. Progressive Orthodoxy holds no- 
such view as would make the Bible the distinct, authoritative, and trust- 
worthy Word of God. Inspiration was not a distinct gift limited to- 
the writers of the sacred books. The Book of Revelation is not free 
from human imperfection, neither is it closed. According to this theory 
the measure of the inspiration was determined by the depth of the spirit- 
ual life, and the confidence to be reposed in each writer will be greater 
or less according to our knowledge of his personal spirituality. Inspi- 
ration is a variable and uncertain quantity. It is still- possible; so is. 
revelation. 


‘* Not that they alone possessed the Spirit of wisdom and revelation. He is 
the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in every soul in which He dwells, and there 
have been some souls in ages since the apostolic, into which He has so abun- 
dantly shed the radiance of God’s truth that they have been spiritual luminaries of 
their own and following centuries.” ‘* The church is ever adding to its knowl- 
edge of Christ, and the exegetical process is certainly not the exclusive means 
of making the increment.” ‘* We would gladly cherish the thought that other 
teachers might arise, from whom should Sow even more copious streams of liv- 
ing water than those which swelled from the hearts of the Apostles.” 


The hope is excluded, not, however, because the gift is withdrawn, or 
its purpose fulfilled, or the book of Revelation completed, but because 
of the less favorable circumstances and the inferior character of our 
spiritual life. Amid much that is involved and reveals its German ori- 
gin, this seems to be the new view of inspiration. It was not ‘‘a sheer 
miracle of power.” It was not a distinct supernatural gift or purpose. 
It was not the result of a special, personal activity of the divine Spirit, 
except in so far as it inevitably grew out of the spiritual life of the writers: 
themselves. ‘‘ They could not be themselves without having it.” 

The view of the Old Testament Scriptures is still lower. The so- 
called ‘‘ historic method ” of the rationalistic school of critics makes itself” 
sadly felt and manifest. Christ endorsed nothing, and asserted nothing, 
with reference to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or anything 
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else, except that the books of the Old Testament contained certain 
religious truths which were adapted to the age and condition of the 
Jews. ‘‘ Even if one is convinced that our Lord accepted the traditional 
view of the authorship of the books in question, he cannot hold that his 
authority is committed to that view until he has satisfied himself that 
Christ claimed to be omniscient during the days of his humiliation.” 
The question naturally suggests itself to the teachers of the New Theol- 
ogy, born, it would seem, of their instinctive fears, Would not the aggres- 
sive power of Christianity be lessened by the general prevalence of this 
conception of Scripture? To which they reply: ‘‘ Christianity can 
never lose headway by coming into truer conceptions of anything.” 
Very true; but this is another begging of the whole question involved. 

Progressive Orthodoxy has made marked progress in its eschatologi- 
cal views. What was at first a timidly expressed hope of another period 
of probation is now a fully accepted and demanded article of faith, at 
least with reference to those who die without the knowledge of the 
historic Christ. With reference to others it does not seem to be alto- 
gether sure that there may not bea fost-mortem hope. ‘‘ It is, there- 
fore, a legitimate and a/most necessary conclusion that the testing of all 
men to whom the gospel is given in this earthly life is decided while they 
are in the body.” Why a/most? But with reference to ‘‘the unprivi- 
leged” it is in no doubt. Its progress has taken it to ground long since 
occupied by non-evangelical Christians. Another probation will be 
given to ‘‘the unpriveleged” after death, in more favorable circum- 
stances, when the truths of Christianity will be presented to them for 
acceptance or rejection. Indeed it will not be another, for here they 
have no adequate probation, that is, no Christian probation, such as 
they have a right to call for and expect. The offer of the gospel to 
them, in some world, at some time, is not a matter of free sovereign 
‘grace, but of justice. This seems to be the “erminus ad guem of the 
entire discussion. It is impossible to read the volume without the con- 
‘viction that this thought has given tone and color, method and purpose, 
to the treatment of each separate doctrine. 

We cannot follow the mingled argument and assertion on this point 
through the longest chapter in the book. We are told that there is no 
explicit revelation as to the destiny of those who on earth have had no 
knowledge of Christ, so that not much use is made of Scripture here, 
nor, indeed, anywhere, for the method of the book is speculative rather 
than exegetical. Two or three texts of acknowledged ambiguity, two 
or three supposed intimations and forced inferences, are adduced against 
what has been regarded by almost universal Christendom as the plain 
teaching and unmistakable drift of the Word of God. The argument 
is drawn from premises based upon certain aspects of the incarnation 
and atonement, upon the universality of Christianity, and the ethical 
nature of God. The conclusion is distinctly stated thus: ‘‘No man 
will be finally judged till he knows God in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and no man will be hopelessly condemned except for the wilful and 
final rejection of Christ.” ‘‘ We may go so far as to say that it would not 
be just for God to condemn men hopelessly when they have not known 
Him as He really is, when they have not known Him in Jesus Christ.” 

It is not enough that Christ died for all, that the Gospel is adapted 
to all, that the world has come into changed relations to God, in some 
sense, on account of Christ’s manifestion and work, that all have the 
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light of nature, the teachings of conscience, and the helpful influences 
of God’s Spirit, and therefore the possibility of repentance, and, accord- 
ing to the great apostle to the Gentiles, of some true and adequate 
knowledge of God, that every man will be judged according to what he 
has, and not according to what he has not, and that in due time all 
nations will be evangelized and brought to Christ, the heathen given to 
him for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session; but, it is said, something more is demanded by the Christian 
consciousness and ethical sense, and something more is meant by the 
absoluteness and universality of Christianity. All men must, in this 
world or in another, be brought face to face with Christ’s redemptive 
work before final judgment is pronounced and destiny sealed. And 
hereafter our missionaries are to go forth to prosecute a work, whose in- 
spiration has come in no small degree from a belief in the hopelessly 
lost and perishing condition of the heathen without the Gospel, and are 
expected to achieve new and marvellous success in winning men to 
Christ by reason of this newly offered and persuasive motive, that some- 
where and at some time their dead ancestors are to have an opportunity 
to accept, or possibly to reject, the same Saviour. 

We need only to add that such treatment ot the Scriptures, such 
presentation and use of Christian doctrines, and such reasoning from the 
absoluteness and universality of Christianity, will lead logically, has al- 
ready led logically, to absolute universalism. 

The book is a comely little volume as it comes from the publishers’ 
hands. It will undoubtedly be cordially welcomed by the few who sym- 
pathize with its views. But we cannot regard it as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Biblical interpretation of Biblical doctrines. 

HENRY M. KING. 


Vv. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Under this head we group together some brief notices of recent 
books likely to be helpful to the pastor in his work : 


Sermons in Songs, by Charles S. Robinson, D.D., Pastor of the Mem- 
orial Church, New York. This volume contains twenty-seven ser- 
mons; is 12mo. Price, $1.25. Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 
For several reasons the present writer is specially interested in this 
volume. First, because of his admiration and affection for its author. 
Second, because many of the sermons which it contains were discussed 
before they were published, in a Homiletic Club meeting weekly, in the 
author’sstudy. A number of young ministers of various denominations 
have sat every Monday afternoon about Dr. Robinson, and have had 
from him some of the best homiletic hints which they have ever received. 
And in the third place the book is appreciated because of its own in- 
trinsic worth. Dr. Robinson is always skillful in his treatment of texts. 
He grasps the central thought of a portion of Scripture with a rare keen- 
ness of perception, and he groups aroundit related facts and truths with 
unusual interest. Thevolume hasa title which at once arrests attention. 
This title is justified; first, because of the author’s intimate relations 
to church hymnody. It will scarcely be denied that he is the most suc- 
cessful hymn-book maker in the history of the church. Furthermore, 
the title is justified by the contents of the volume. Many of the texts 
are chosen from the psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, both of the 
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Old Testament and ofthe New. These discourses are selected from the 
many sermons prepared in the author’s ministrations during several 
years. The mention of a few of the titles of the sermons will suggest 
the appropriateness of the title of the volume, and will also hint at some 
of the methods of treatment. We have The ‘‘ Magnificat” of Mary; 
The ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis”; The ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis” of Simeon; ‘‘ The 
Singers in Prison”; The ‘‘ Benedictus” of Zacharias; ‘‘ The Eucharist 
Hymn,” and other sermons from poetical texts and musical associations. 
The mention of these titles show a distinctive unity of purpose running 
through the volume. An examination of the sermons themselves will 
show that the execution is as characteristic of the author as is the selec- 
‘tion of topics. Quaint and suggestive conceits, rare allusions, charming 
historical pictures, references to art and poetic quotations, abound in 
these pages. There is, at the same time, a simplicity of thought, a pur- 
ity of diction, a pungency of statement, and a spirituality of purpose 
found on every page. As a pastor, Dr. Robinson is well-known and 
greatly beloved, and as an hymnologist, as we have already intimated, 
he has earned for himself a foremost place in the ‘service of song in 
the House of the Lord.” 

Another volume of sermons, issued by the same house, is by T. De 
Witt Talmage. This is a second edition. These sermons were deliv- 
ered in Brooklyn Tabernacle and stenographically reported and revised. 
This is the second volume of a series of sermons by Dr. Talmage, pub- 
lished by the same house. This volume also contains an interesting bi- 
-ographical sketch of the author. The sermons were preached several 
years ago, some of them shortly after Dr. Talmage went to Brooklyn. 
But this fact does not detract from the interest of the volume. , A com- 
parison shows that the earlier sermons were more Talmagean than are 
those of to-day. Furthermore, the sermons in this volume are some- 
what historical. Some of them give an account, incidentally, of the be- 
ginning of the author’s work in Brooklyn, of the building of the Taber- 
nacle, of the efforts to raise money, and of the first indications of subse- 
quent success. If all sermons were like those of Dr. Talmage, the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ As dull as a sermon,” would never have been coined. What- 
ever these sermons are, they certainly are not dull. There is much 
that every Christian can commend; there is also much in style and 
matter which must be condemned. Nevertheless, amid all the vagaries 
of thought, and extravagance of speech, and violation of taste, Christ is 
preached, and in that we rejoice. Another excellent volume, by 
the same publishers, is entitled: Sunrise on the Soul, by Hugh Smith 
Carpenter, D.D. This volume is 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. The book 
consists of seventy-nine distinct papers or brief essays on various prac- 
tical topics connected with social life and religious work. Some of these 
papers are marked by brilliancy of statement and intensity of Christian 
feeling. They have been culled from the author’s best thoughts during 
his entire ministerial life. Unique topics for sermons, together with 
brilliant suggestions and appropriate illustrations, may here be found. 
Defence and Confirmation of the Faith is another recent volume by 
the same publishers. This book consists of six lectures delivered before 
‘tthe Western Theological Seminary in the year 1885 on the foundation 
of the Elliott Lectureship. This lectureship is named in honor of Rev. 
David Elliott, D.D., LL.D., who, as the preface states, was for Sixty- 
three years a minister of Jesus Christ in the Presbyterian Church, 
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and for thirty-eight years professor in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. The book has 201 pages, can be easily read in a short time, and 
is certainly one of value. It earnestly discusses and successfully meets 
some of the modern objections urged against revealed religion. 

The Coming of the Lord, by Rev. John C. Rankin, D.D., is by the 
same publishers. The author’s aim is to present the teaching of the 
New Testament on this subject. Briefly and forcibly this is done, 
giving the passages in the order of the New Testament itself. The 
generally received opinion Dr. Rankin supports by arguments which 
are strong and original. The book will be especially valuable to those 
who are unable to consult larger treatises on the subject. It contains 
more sound scriptural teaching and common sense than we have anywhere 
seen on this subject in the same space.—— The Final Science ; or, Spirit- 
ual Materialism, isa timely volume from the same house. In it scientific 
principles are applied tothe problems of the day. This anonymous writer 
wields powerful weapons. He takes the position of an advanced materi- 
alist, and endeavers to reconcile the facts of science with the theories of 
atheism; his failure in the attempt is highly instructive.--——The same 
publishers give usa little volume, entitled, Sazut Augustine, Melanchthon 
Neander—Three Biographies, by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. By 
national sympathies, linguistic attainments, and professional pursuits, Dr. 
Schaff has peculiar preparation to write these biographies. In the chap- 
ters on Augustine we have a considerable portion of his Confessions. The 
thrilling story of his life is admirably told. The sketch of Melanchthon 
brings us at once into the religious excitement in which Luther, Calvin, 
and other reformers were the great leaders. Thestory of Neander per- 
mits us to see the home and heart life of the ‘‘ Father of church history.” 
As this great man’s devoted pupil, Dr. Schaff had excellent opportuni- 
ties to know his inner life. Elsewhere Dr. Schaff speaks of him ‘‘as a 
child inspirit, a man in intellect, a giant in learning, and a saint in piety.” 
This little volume is written in a popular style, and is dedicated to the 
author’s ‘‘ beloved students.” It will be especially welcomed by those 
who have not leisure to consult fuller works. Dr. Schaff is a busy 
worker, and in this volume he places us under another obligation to his 
warm heart and busy brain.—O/d Wells Dug Out is the title of the third 
volume in the series of Dr. Talmage’s sermons, published by the same 
house. Many of the sermons in this volume have been published before, 
but they are still fresh and inspiring. There are in these discourses the 
same skill in finding texts, the same tendency to extravagance in thought 
and exaggeration in statement, with which all are familiar; but at the same 
time there are the glowing fervor and loyal devotion in ,preaching the 
Gospel of Christ of which we have often had occasion to speak in con- 
nection with Dr. Talmage’s sermons. His faults and excellences alike 
are too well known to make it necessary to go into fuller detail. The 
same publishers also give us the Homiletic Review, Vol. 10, from July 
to December, 1885. Subscribers of the Review, as it comes to them 
month by month, know what a thesaurus of theological learning this 
volume is. They will be glad to have the monthly numbers in this con- 
venient form; and those who are not subscribers will be glad to secure 
the volume, and thus avail themselves of much learning in many depart- 
ments of Biblical inquiry.——Zxtempore Preaching, by Wilder Smith 
({12mo, 170 pages. Hartford: Brown & Gross.) This is an unpre- 
tentious volume, by Rev. Wilder Smith, of Hartford, Conn. It is 
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limited to the topic named as its title, and does not attempt to travel 
over the wide field of homiletical discussion. We have read the little 
book with great interest and profit. Unpretending in aim and style, 
it contains a great amount of practical suggestion and sound instruction. 
No young minister can read it without profit. It was written, not for 
the sake of saying something in a striking and brilliant way, but because 
the author had something to say which would be helpful to all preach- 
ers, young and old. We heartily commend it to all who wish to attempt 
extempore preaching, or who wish to perfect themselves in the method. 
It contains twelve chapters, each one of which is valuable in experi- 
mental results and practical suggestions. R. S. MACARTHUR. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles; founded mainly on 
the materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by JAMES A, 
H. Murray, LL.D., Part I. A. to Ant. pp. 352, 4to, Oxford, 1884. 
Part 2. Ant. to Batten. pp. 353-704, 4to, Oxford, 1885. 

This work owes its origin to a suggestion made by Archbishop 
Trench, and endorsed by the London Philological Society, so long ago 
as 1857. It was not until 1879, however,— after the delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press had agreed to incur the expense of printing the proposed 
dictionary, and Dr. Murray, the President of the Philological Society 
had assumed the position of editor,—that systematic and persistent 
work began on an undertaking which, so far as English lexicography is 
concerned, invites comparison with what Littré has accomplished for the 
language of France, or Grimm for the language of Germany. 

Previous to 1879, a good deal of desultory reading had been done 
by volunteers, both in England and America, with a view to accumula- 
ting passages which should illustrate the meaning and use of the words 
in our language from the earliest times to the present day. More than 
two million typical quotations had thus been accumulated; and some 
progress had been made (under the editorial supervision of Mr. Herbert 
Colridge and Mr. Furnivall) towards their classification. When Dr. 
Murray took the editorial supervision of the work, an appeal for more 
readers was made, and specific instruction was given them what to read 
and how—the design being to read the works of a// English authors 
previous to the 16th century, and as many as possible since that time, 
with a view to voting the time when new words were introduced to the 
language, new meanings given to old words, etc. As a result of their 
volunteer labor, in which the United States bore a by no means incon- 
spicuous part, the editor of the new dictionary has at his disposal more 
than three millions and a half of illustrative quotations, selected by 
about 1,300 readers from the works of more than 5,000 different authors. 
Meanwhile, a corps of thirty sub-editors had been appointed, a body 
of clerical assistants organized and drilled; and the work of dictionary- 
making was pressed so vigorously that the year 1884 gave us a first in- 
stalment, and the present year a second instalment of the great English 
dictionary. It is expected that the parts will issue from the press more 
rapidly and more regularly in the future, and that some of us may live 
to see the new dictionary complete. Indeed, we are encouraged to 
hope that the third part, completing the first volume (and a volume 
about as large asthe volumes of the Eucyclopedia Britannica) will be 
given us before the close of the year. 
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That it requires time to carry such an undertaking to a successful 
completion will be evident to one who realizes how thorough and elabo- 
rate the work is which is being put upon this book, and the vast range 
which it covers. It will furnish a complete English vocabulary, from the 
year 1250 to, we will say, the year 1900, including down to the fifteenth 
century (when through the influence of Chaucer and his contemporaries, 
a literary language was established for all England) all the dialectic 
forms of the language, and being rather more tolerant than is perhaps 
wise with reference to slang words, or words that are still struggling for 
recognition. To give a more definite conception of the magnitude of 
the work. Part 1. contains 6,797 ‘‘main-words” (i. e. single 
words, both radical and derivative and important compounds); 570 
‘*compounds;” 998 ‘‘subordinate words” (i.e. variant, or obsolete 
forms of main-words, and all words of doubtful existence), or 8,365 words 
in all. Of the ‘‘main-words” in this part 1,998, or 29 per cent, are marked 
as obsolete, and 321 as imperfectly naturalized—though it will startle 
one to see such a word as ‘‘athenzum” so marked. Part II. adds 
9,135 words, similarly classified. The entire work will, doubtless, include 
250,000 words—or more than twice as many as any existing dictonary of 
the language, and more than thirty times the number employed by 
Milton. These words are all arranged in one vocabulary, though the 
‘* main-words” are distinguished from the ‘‘ subordinate-words” by a 
difference in type, and the dictionary undertakes to show: 

(1.) When, how, and with what meaning each word became English ; 
what changes in form and meaning it has since undergone and why. 

(2.) To illustrate these facts by a series of quotations which trace 
the word from its first occurrence in English down to the present day. 

(3.) To treat of the etymology of each word on a historical basis and 
in accordance with the methods of modern philological science. 

Still more specifically ; undereach ‘‘ main-word” (or, principal word, 
‘main-word” is, evidently, a reminiscence of the time when Mr. 
Furnivall was editor of the dictionary, and byno means a survival of the 
fittest) we have first its identification, or a discussion, from a historical 
stand-point, of its spelling, pronunciation, etc.; then, its morphology, or 
a discussion of its origin, affinity, and etymological changes; then, its 
signification, historically traced; and lastly, t//ustrative quotations, 
with specific reference not merely to the author, but to the work, the 
passage, and, if need be, the edition. 

The Dictionary of the Philological Society not only attempts all 
this; but attempts it in the most thorough and systematic manner, and 
on a scale of such magnificence that nearly four pages are devoted to 
the letter A; seven columns to “‘ anti;” and ten columns to ‘‘ back ;” 
while no less than, thirty-nine meanings, or usages, of the preposition 
‘*at,” classified under seven general heads, are recognized ; and the 
— ‘*answer’”’ has twenty-six meanings, classified under three general 

eads. 

But what degree of success in this magnificent undertaking do the 
instalments of the dictionary already given to the public evince or 
betoken? This question is all the more necessary since it is the position 
of Dr. Murray, as President of the Philological Society, rather than the 
prominence of his name in our library lists, which attests his fitness to 
be the editor in-chief of such a work; and, of his thirty sub-editors, 
one fairly familiar with contemporary English scholarship would hardly 
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identify more than Professor W. W. Skeat, W. M. Rossetti, and Miss 
C. M. Yonge, and would quite as soon entrust Rossetti with the 
task of penning an erotic sonnet, or Miss Yonge with the work 
of writing an historical novel for children, .as with the more ardu- 
ous and discriminating task of compiling such a dictionary as the 
one now under consideration aims to be. To be sure the editor 
gives usa long list of Englishmen, and Americans, eminent in every 
department of science, whose co-operation he has enjoyed, and still 
anticipates, in the prosecution of his work. An assurance of that sort 
may, however, mean anything, or nothing; and we opened the first 
number of ‘‘ Murray’s Dictionary ” with a curiosity, not unmixed with 
trepidation, which we should hardly have felt had the title-page borne 
the more familiar name of Max Miiller, or Morris, or Abbott, or March. 
The first glance was re-assuring. We happened to open to page VII; 
and our eye fell upon the diagram designed to illustrate the nature and 
origin of the contributions to the vocabulary of any widely-diffused and 
highly-cultivated living language. That diagram, and the page of sturdy 
sense in which it was embedded, was a sufficient guarantee that Dr. 
Murray or some one of his numerous sub-editors (we don’t believe it was 
Rossetti) had brains. 

Increasing familiarity with the dictionary would lead us to pronounce 
upon it, taken as a whole, the most favorable opinion; and yet dis- 
poses us, here and there, to suggest a criticism, which will, at any rate, 
help our readers who have not access to the work to a more intelligent 
appreciation of it. 

The extent of the vocabulary which the dictionary comprises is mar- 
vellous ; indeed, it is excessive ; for we do not think that the singular of 
such a word ‘‘ Aborigines” should be sanctioned, because the London 
Spectator happened to blunder into saying ‘‘an Aborigine”; or that it 
is wise to recognize ‘‘ Abigailship ” as an English word, and devote four 
lines to it, because Jane Porter used it once in her Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
The degree to which Americanisms (real or fancied) find a place in the 
vocabulary can hardly fail to impress one with the catholicity of the 
work. Thus we find ‘ Barrell (in U. S. political slang): money for 
use in a political campaign, esp. for corrupt purposes,” the Boston Herald 
and Savanah News for 1884 being cited as authority. We miss, how- 
ever (the absence of the word has been elsewhere remarked, but is a 
very notable one) the word “‘ anti-slavery,” which was fora generation so 
often used, and fraught with such significance in this country. A curious 
omission, certainly, is the word ‘‘ African,” since the dictionary includes 
such ‘‘ proper adjectives” as ‘‘ American” and ‘‘ Asian.”” Webster 
gives ‘‘ Afric, African, Africanism, Africanization, Africanize,” neither 
one of which appears in Murray. 

The morphological, or etymological portions of this work, of which 
the discussion of the word ‘‘ admiral” may be takenas a type, strike us 
as exceptionally well done. It is very evident that in preparing these 
portions of the dictionary, Dr. Murray and his assistants have availed 
themselves of the best recent authorities, and enjoyed the personal coun- 
sel of those eminent philologists whose names they announce as helpers. 
Since the first great English dictionary (that of Johnson) was given to 
the public, marvellous progress has been made in this department of 
dexicography. The science of Comparative Philology had, in Johnson’s 
day, and even in Noah Webster's day, no existence; and as a conse- 
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‘quence, theetymological discussions of theirdictionaries were crude, con- 
jectural, fanciful, and, in the light of modern research, unsatisfactory to 
the lastdegree. The introduction to the first edition of Webster’s great 
work is a perfect thesaurus of inanities and absurdities. The thorough 
revision of Webster’s dictionaries by Professor Mahn, of Berlin, gave us, 
for the first time, a dictionary of our mother tongue, which possessed some 
etymological significance. Skeat’s distinctively Etymological Dictionary 
was a most valuable contribution to this department of lexicography. 
The new dictionary of the Philological Society (utilizing the labors of 
Mahn, Skeat, Wedgewood, Latham, Garnett, Sievers, and a host of 
others,) is especially full and satisfactory in the department of Ety- 
mology. The treatment of this department would be more satisfactory, 
however, if authorities for the conclusions reached were, in the case of 
disputed etymologies, more fully given. 

And the same is true with reference to pronunciation, to which great 
attention is given by the editor, on the ground that ‘‘ the pronunciation 
is the actual living form, or forms, of a word; that is, she word itself, of 
which the current spelling is only a symbolization.” Dr. Murray abun- 
dantly recognizes the fact, far too often overlooked, that every living 
language is in a state of flux and change, and, in the matter of pronun- 
ciation, displays neither hide-bound conservatism, nor finical affectation. 
We give a few illustrations of our meaning, comparing the pronuncia- 
tions sanctioned by Murray with those recognized by Ayer’s ‘‘ Orthoe- 
pist,” using Ayer, not asa very weighty, but a very recent and extra- 
sensible authority. 

Ayer says: Murray says: 
akowstiks, of akddstiks. akédstiks, akowstiks. 
awlso, vot dlso. dlso, awlso. 

Alterkashun, of awlterkashun. Alterkashun, dlterkashun, 
amatir. amatir, amatir. 

agén. agtén, agan. 

agénst, agénst, aganst. 

We certainly hear from the lips of educated men the pronuncia- 
tions which Murray sanctions and Ayer condemns—though we are old- 
fashioned enough to wish we didn’t hear ‘‘ agian” and ‘‘aganst.” But 
we also hear a majority of educated men say ‘‘ apparahtus” (which 
should be sanctioned on precisely the same grounds as akoostiks), 
though Murray recognizes only ‘‘ apparatus.” In spelling, we may say 
in passing, Murray is more conservative than in pronunciation. Thus, 
he does not recognize ‘‘ armor” as even a variant form of ‘‘ armour”— 
evincing a neglect of American usage which, we suppose, typifies his 
treatment of a large class of words. 

A capital feature of the work is that it definitely indicates the sound 
of each letter in a word, whether that letter be accented or unaccented, 
whether that sound be distinct or obscure, instead of leaving us to guess 
at about half the sounds—or to settle them on general principles—as most 
of our dictionaries do. The discriminations recognized by Murray, are, 
however, too minute for the common people, and for elderly scholars. 
Few ears can distinguish, and few tongues differentiate, the ¢hirty-one 
English consonant sounds, and sixty-one English vowel sounds (ninety- 
two sounds in all) recognized by him. And while the system of nota- 
tion adopted to indicate these sounds may be all very well for minute 
and pains-taking students (for whom, of course, this dictionary is in- 
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tended) it will surely be ‘‘ caviare to the general.” Indeed, we do not 
see why a uniform combination of consonants might not just as well indi- 
cate the new consonant sounds with which any adequate symbolization of 
our pronunciation must reinforce the alphabet as the comparatively 
strange—and to many, meaningless—single characters which Dr. Mur- 
ray has used for this purpose. In the case of the vowels, too, the ordin- 
ary diacritical points would have helped the editor to mark as many 
vowel sounds as are discriminated by a vast majority of highly-educated 
Englishmen. 

Despite these defects, however, the most serious of which is the fail- 
ure to cite authorities for divergent pronunciations, the dictionary’s 
treatment of this important subject is exceptionally good. It must at 
once be regarded as simply.indispensable to a teacher; and will, prob- 
ably, soon be regarded as supreme authority. 

With respect to definitions, the work does not seem to us so satisfac- 
tory. The editor tells us that ‘‘ To a great extent’ the explanations of 
the meanings have been framed anew upon a study of all the quotations 
for each word collected for this work, of which those printed form only a 
small part. But the labors of other scholars in this, the most success- 
fully cultivated department of English lexicography, have not been neg- 
lected.”” Why the editor said ‘‘ explanations of the meanings” (the 
italics are his own) instead of definitions, in this sentence, we did not 
fully understand till we came to look, somewhat carefully, at the de- 
partment of sematology. Zhen we both understood his peculiar phrase- 
ology and wished that he had availed himself more frequently of the 
results of some such terse and vigorous ‘‘ die-sinker in phrase ” as Sam- 
uel Johnson or Noah Webster. The dictionary is especially fresh and 
clear in scientific definitions; but when we are told that the ant isa 
‘* small social insect of the hymenopterous order, celebrated for its in- 
industry,” we do get an ‘‘ explanation” (and not a very happy one) 
rather thana ‘‘definition.” Another ‘‘explanation” will naturally be 
of special interest to our readers. ‘‘ Baptism: first, the action or cere- 
monia] of baptizing, immersion of a person in water, or application of 
water by pouring or sprinkling, as a religious rite, symbolical of moral 
or spiritual purification, or regeneration, and, as a church ordinance, 
betokening initiation into the church.” Contrast with this explanation 
(which might be improved by judicious punctuation) the following de- 
Jinition from the same dictionary, ‘‘ Baptist: a member of a religious 
body which holds that baptism is to be administered only to believers 
and by immersion.”* 

Naturally, we find some slips in the definition of distinctively Ameri- 
can words. Thus ‘ black bass” is defined ‘‘ as a fish of the perch fam- 
ily found in Lake Huron,” and ‘‘barn-burner” (without date or limitation 
to place) as ‘‘a nick-name of the radical section of the Democratic party 
in the United States.” 

Murray’s Dictionary claims to be a dictionary, not an encyclopedia— 
dealing with words, not things; and this is, doubtless, a just conception 
of what such a work as this particular dictionary should be; but we 
never realized how greatly the quasi-encyclopedia character of our 


*The dictionary, also, recognizes and defines ‘‘ baptizable,” ‘ baptizee,”’ 
‘* baptization,”’ ‘‘ baptizement ”—which we hasten to put on our /adex Expur- 
gatorius.—Eps. REVIEW. 
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recent dictionaries promoted their general usefulness, as when we missed 
some simple and adequate illustration of what was meant by such words 
as ‘‘ aphaeris”’, ‘‘ assonance”’, ‘‘ barbarism ’’, or were dismissed with such 
an explanation as ‘‘ Agate: the American name of a type called in 
England, Ruby.” This, it will besaid, marks the book as one designed 
for scholars and not for the masses; but is it in the interest of scholars, 
we may ask, that the dictionary pays little or no attention to the impor- 
tant subject of synonyms? 

The illustrative quotations given in a dictionary are, to our mind, 
of prime importance.: They are of far more importance than the 
definitions in settling a question of usage. They and they alone serve 
to mark the date when a new word was introduced and the successive 
changes of meaning which it has undergone. We had expected much 
of the Dictionary of the Philological Society in this direction, from the 
prominence which it gave to the historical development of language ; 
from the small army of readers who had, for a quarter of a century, 
been at work upon it; and from the vast number of ‘‘ typical quota- 
tions” which they were said to have accumulated. We supposed that 
the mass of illustrative material which was accumulated by Johnson, and 
has been inherited and enhanced by all subsequent lexicographers, 
would be utterly insignificant in comparison with the fresh, copious, 
apposite citations of Murray; and that we should never again have to 
turn to Richardson (hitherto, our best authority) to determine when an 
English word came into reputable use and what its successive meanings 
have been. We must confess toa slight feeling of disappointment in 
both particulars. The illustrative quotations in Murray’s Dictionary 
are by no means so numerous, so extended or so pertinent as we had 
expected them to be. Unknown and inferior writers sometimes furnish 
examples which might have been supplied by writers whose authoriza- 
tion of a word or a meaning would have been far more significant. 
Some of the readers for the dictionary seem to have ignored the injunc- 
tion, which was definitely laid upon them, not to look for strange words 
and exceptional meanings, so much as for felicitous illustrations of the 
accepted significance of ordinary words. At the risk of marring the 
proportion of this great work and increasing its size, we venture to ex- 
press the hope that more illustrative material may. be given in subse- 
quent parts; and that that material be selected, as a rule, from stand- 
ard authors. The existing English dictionaries (and, especially, Rich- 
ardson) may well, with proper identification of their quotations, furnish 
some of this material; for it is of far more importance that it be abun- 
dant and thoroughly good than that it be absolutely fresh. 

There are some curious omissions in the citations given. For in- 
stance, under the. ending ‘‘ation,” we have a pertinent extract from 
Randolph’s Amyntéas, but no reference to Hookham Frere’s, 


** Long-tailed words in ’osity and ’ation,”’ 


which we had supposed everybody would think of, and which would be 
decidedly ad rem. The editor identifies ‘‘anan” with “‘anon,” as 
used in the famous scene between Prince Hal and Francis, in King 
Henry IV., and gives it the meaning of ‘‘ what ?”; but some American 
reader should have remembered how often Cooper puts ‘‘ anan ” into the 
mouth of Leather-stocking, and given us an appropriate quotation. 
With reference to the new and much-discussed word ‘‘ Agnostic,’ 
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there seems to be a discrepancy, and quite a serious one, between the 
definition given, and one, at least, of the explanatory quotations. The 
word is defined ‘‘ One who holds that the existence of anything beyond 
and behind material phenomena, is unknown, and (so far as can be 
judged) unknowable, and especially that a first cause and an unseen 
world are subjects of which we knownothing.” This, which we con- 
ceive to be the ordinary meaning of the word, is supported by two per- 
tinent quotations from Mivart and Bishop Fraser; but another quotation 
from the London Sfectator (a favorite authority, by the way,) gives 
quite a different meaning to the word. That paper says: ‘‘ Nicknames 
are given by opponents, but Agostic was the name demanded by Pro- 
fessor Huxley for those who disclaimed atheism, and believed with him in an 
‘ unknown and unknowable’ God; or, in other words, that the ultimate 
origin of all things must be some cause unknown and unknowable” ; and 
Mr. Hatton says, in a letter quoted by Dr. Murray, ‘‘ The word was 
suggested by Professor Huxley at a party held previous to the formation of 
the now defunct Metaphysical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’s house on 
Clapham Common, one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it 
from St. Paul’s mention of the altar to ‘The Unknown God.’” Clearly, 
the definition given by Dr. Murray should have been preceded by some 
such definition as ‘‘ One who knows that there is a God, but knows that 
we can’t know anything about Him.” 

We have sometimes been asked, ‘‘ What is the best book to take up 
for a leisure moment?” and have answered, ‘‘ Next to the Bible, Web- 
ster’s Unabridged.” The dictionary of the Philological Society is, em- 
phatically, ot a book to be taken up for a leisure moment. It does not 
teem with those scraps of elegant literature, those stray bits of informa- 
tion which make Webster’s great work—and we never appreciated its 
greatness more than at this writing—a mass of fine, confused feeding, as 
Charles Lamb said of ths calf’s head and pluck. The new dictionary is 
a book for a student, not a mere reader; and a book for a student in his 
studious, not his leisure hours. Upon the student world it confers, 
despite the minor defects which we have noted, a great boon, and a boon 
all the more acceptacle that it comes—unlike our only dictionary of old 
English, and our best English grammar—from England, and not from 
Germany. 


J. H. GILMORE. 


John Bunyan : His Life, Times and Work. By JouHN Brown, B. A. 8vo, 
pp. 498. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1886. 


Another life of Bunyan? Yes, and the best of them all, so far as 
accuracy and thoroughness of research are concerned. If other biog- 
raphers have shown more insight into Bunyan’s spiritual life and have 
been more sympathetic critics of his writings, none of them have had the 
true antiquarian zeal so fully developed, none have had so healthy a 
skepticism for those things currently accepted as facts. We are not 
likely to learn much more about the life of Bunyan than is here re- 
corded. What has escaped the search of so energetic a biographer may 
well be given up as unattainable. 

Mr. Brown throws light on many things before dark, and settles 
many things that were subjects of controversy. No one, for example,. 
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can hereafter assert that Bunyan was of gypsy origin without proving 
himself ignorant of established facts. Defore teils us that, 


‘** A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; - 
A banter made to be a test of fools, 
Which those who use it justly ridicules ; 
A metaphor intended to express 
A man akin to all the universe.” 


But no man came nearer to being a true-born Englishman than Bunyan. 
His family, originally of Norman French origin, was one of the oldest 
in England, and by intermarriage was unextricably blended with the 
sturdy Saxon yeomen. The blood in his veins was as truly English as 
the language he spoke, and had precisely the same pedigree. 

Much that is interesting is established now for the first time with 
reference to Bunyan’s writings. Good reasons are furnished by Mr. 
Brown for believing that the Pilgrim’s Progress was written during 
Bunyan’s second imprisonment instead of the first as heretofore held. 
The local coloring that makes so large a part of Bunyan’s writings is 
here first adequately recognized and clearly explained to the reader. 
This is more important in the Holy War than in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Many details, if they do not directly make passages plainer, open to us 
in a wonderful way the general spirit of the book, by helping us to place 
ourselves in imagination among the people for whom Bunyan wrote and 
in the scenes with which he was most familiar. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book or a Baptist reader 
is the new light that is thrown on the religious opinions and practices. 
of Bunyan. He has been generally called a Baptist, his church at 
Bedford has been called a Baptist church, and that, too, not merely by 
Baptists but by biographers of anything but Baptist sympathies. Mr. 
Brown shows that this title is by no means unquestionable. The church 
at Bedford is proved by indisputable documentary evidence never to. 
have been a Baptist church in any strict sense. It was from the first 
undenominational in character, like many of the so-called ‘‘ union ” 
churches now existing in England, in which Baptists and Pedobaptists. 
are admitted to membership on equal terms. Immersion was recog- 
nized as baptism but not the exclusive form of baptism; and baptism 
of infants was practised or not according to the wish of the parents. It 
is commonly said that Bunyan himself was baptized after his conversion 
by John Gifford, who is also set down as a Baptist, but there is no satis- 
factory proof that Gifford was a Baptist. We can find no contemporary 
evidence that Bunyan was rebaptized when he joined John Gifford’s 
church, still less that he was immersed. There may be such evidence ; 
if so, let it be produced. Much more to the point is Bunyan’s apparent 
advocacy of immersion in his Differences in Judgment about Water- 
baptism no Bar to Communion, in which he defends the “‘ godly in the 
land who are not of our persuasion,” and in other terms implied that 
he personally holds that immersion is, if not the exclusive, at least the 
most proper mode of baptism. It is evident, however, that Bunyan 
did not like to be called an Anabaptist. He warns his readers not ‘‘ to 
have too much company with some Anabaptists, shough J go under 
that name myself." And again he says: ‘‘I tell you I would be, and 
hope I am, A CHRISTIAN, and choose, if God count me worthy, to be 
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called a Christian, a believer, or some such name which is approved 
by the Holy Ghost. And as for those titles of Anabaptists, Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians, or the like, I conclude that they came neither from 
Jerusalem, nor from Antioch, but rather from hell and Babylon, for 
they naturally tend to divisions.” 

But what is still more conclusive is the fact that three of Bunyan’s 
children were christened in the churches of Elstow and Bedford. One of 
these having been born before 1653, the year when Bunyan is supposed 
to have been baptized by Gifford, may be left out of the account. The 
other two were born in 1654, and 1672, respectively. And though the 
parish register at Elstow merely records that ‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Bunyan, was born 14th day of April, 1654,” it is certain that this 
was merely due to the passage of an ordinance by parliament the pre- 
vious year, requiring the date of birth to be registered instead of the date 
of christening. But when a birth was entered it was only in case the 
child was christened. And in the case of Joseph Bunyan it is plainly 
stated in the register of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, that he was baptized 
November 16, 1672. These facts are inconsistent with the theory that 
Bunyan was a Baptist in any full and proper sense of that word. For 
the fundamental article of the Baptist faith has been from the beginning 
that none but regenerate persons are to be baptized. This question 
goes deeper than the question of the so-called ‘‘ mode” of baptism, or 
the question of the proper persons to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Many of those whom we acknowledge as our spiritual ancestors did not 
uniformly practice immersion, but they were all agreed that no one 
should be baptized except those who had become sons of God bya 
personal faith in Jesus Christ. 

We do not see how, in view of this new evidence, Baptists can lay 
claim to John Bunyan as truly one of themselves. He must be relegated 
to the list of eminent men, like John Milton, who have held more or less 
completely Baptist sentiments, but have not been truly and consistently 
Baptists. Certainly no strictly organized Baptist church of the present 
day would admit to membership one who, like Bunyan, practiced infant 
baptism in his own family. Nor could it do so without ceasing to be a 
Baptist church. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 





